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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


ON THE NATURAL INEQUALITY OF MEN. 
By Proressor Hvux.ey. 
The Nineteenth Century, January, 1890. 


‘Tue principles expressed by J. J. Rousseau, and which were 
at the basis of the revolutions of the last century, are really 
the foundation of much of the discussion of the present, and 
as such merit attention. As expressed in his writings they 
are : 

1, All men are born free, politically equal and good, and in 
the ‘* state of nature’? remain so ; consequently, it is their nat- 
ural right to be free, equal, and (presumably their duty to be) 
good. 


2. All men being equal by natural right, none can have any 


right to encroach on another’s equal right. Hence no man can 
appropriate any part of the common means of subsistence—that 
is to say, the land, or anything which the land produces—with- 
out the unanimous consent of all other men. Under any other 
circumstances property is usurpation, or, in plain terms, rob- 
bery. 

3. Political rights are, therefore, based upon contract ; the 
so-called right of conquest is no right, and property that has 
been acquired by force may rightly be taken away by force, 

I incline to think that the obvious practical consequences of 
these propositions are not likely to conduce to the welfare of 
society, and that they are certain to prove as injurious to the poor 
as to the rich. They are so plainly and demonstrably false, that, 


| . . 
| except for the gravity of their practical consequences, they 














would be ridiculous. 

What is the meaning of the famous phrase—‘‘ all men are 
born free and equal’’—which Gallicized Americans, who were 
as much ‘‘ philosophes’’ as their inherited common-sense and 
their practical acquaintance with men and with affairs would let 
them be, put forth as the foundation of the “ Declaration of 
Independence ?”’ 

I have seen a considerable number of new-born infants. I 


| fail to understand how they can be affirmed to have any politi- 


cal equalities at all. How can it be said that these poor little 
mortals, who have not even the capacity to kick to any definite 
end, nor indeed do anything but vaguely squirm and squall, 
are equal politically, except as all zeros may be said to be equal ? 
How can little creatures be said to be “* free,’’ of whom not 
one would live for four-and-twenty hours if it were not im- 
prisoned by kindly hands and coerced into applying its foolish, 
wandering mouth to the breast it could never find itself ? 

To speak thus is to confuse the equality of powers with the 
equality of impotences. 

Has a child of fourteen been free to choose its language, its 
habits, its own standard of right and wrong?! Aristotle was, 
surely, much nearer the truth than Hobbes or Rousseau, and if 
the predicate ‘‘ born slave’’ would more nearly agree with fact 
than ‘‘ born free’’ what is to be said about ‘‘ born equal ?”’ 

In fact, nothing is more remarkable than the wide inequality 
of children, even of the same family, both mentally and moral- 
ly, and in their ability to secure obedience, even from their 
elders. The group of children becomes a political body, a 
civitas, with its rights of property, and its practical distinctions 
of rank and power. And all this comes about neither by force 
nor by fraud, but as the necessary consequence of the innate 
inequalities of capability. 

Thus men are certainly not born free and equal in natural 
qualities, and as they develop, differences increase. Among 
a body of naked wandering savages, though there may be no. 
verbally recognized distinctions of rank or office, superior 
strength and cunning confer authority of a more valid kind 
than that secured by acts of. Parliament. So long as men are 
men and society is society, human equality will be a dream. 

As is the fashion of speculators, they (the philosophers be- 
fore and after the French Revolution) scorned to remain on the 
safe, if humble, ground of experience, and preferred to prophe- 
sy from the sublime cloudland of the & priori ; so that, busied 
with deduction from their ideal ‘‘ ought to be,’’ they over- 
looked the ‘‘ what has been,’’ the ‘‘ what is,’’ and the ‘* what 
can be.’’ The managément of the affairs of society will be 
perfectly successful, if only the. people, who may be trusted to 
know nothing, will vote into office the people who may be 
trusted to do nothing. 

Voting power is, as a means of giving effect to opinion, more 
likely to prove.a curse than a blessing to the voters, unless that 
opinion is the result of a sound judgment operating.upon sound 
knowledge. I should be very sorry to find myself on board a 
ship in which the voices of the cook and the loblolly boys 
counted as much as those of the officers, upon a question of 
steering, or reefing topsails ; or where the ‘‘ great heart’’ of 


| the crew was called upon to settle the ship’s course, And 
| there is no sea more dangerous than the ocean of practical poli- 
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tics—none in which there is more need of good pilotage, and 
of a single unfaltering purpose when the waves rise high. 

Rousseau’s first and second great doctrines have thus col- 
lapsed ; what is to be said to the third ? 

The doctrine that there are no rights of property but those 
that are based on the consent of the whole human race, turns 
out to be more than doubtful in theory and decidedly incon- 
venient in practice. We may inquire whether there is any 
reason for the assertion that force cannot confer right of own- 
ership. Suppose that a pirate attacked an East Indiaman, got 
soundly beaten, and had to surrender. When the pirates had 
walked the plank or been hanged, had the captain and crew of 
the Indiaman no right of property in the prize ? Iam not speak- 
ing of mere legal right, but ethically ? If they had, what is the 
difference when nations attack one another ; when there is no 
way out of the quarrel but the appeal to force, and the one 
that gets the better seizes more or less of the other’s territory, 
and demands it as the price of peace ? 

It appears to me that there is much to be said for the opin- 
ion that force, effectually and thoroughly used, so as to render 
further opposition hopeless, establishes an ownership that ought 
to be recognized as soon as possible, 

Even a superficial glance over the results of modern investi- 
gations into anthropology, archzology, ancient law and ancient 
religion, suffices to show that there is not a particle of evidence 
that men ever existed in Rousseau’s state of nature, and that 
there are very strong reasons for thinking that they never could 
have done, and never will do so. 

We do not know, and, probably, never shall know, com- 
pletely, the nature of all the various processes by which the 
ownership of land was originally brought about. 

The inequality (in ownership of land) was the result, not of 


' militarism, but of industrialism. Clearing a piece of land for 


the purpose of cultivating it and reaping the crops for one’s 
own advantage is surely an industrial operation, if ever there 
was one. 

The notion that all individual ownership of land is the result 
of force and fraud appears to me to be on a level with the pe- 
culiarly short-sighted prejudice that all religions are the results 
of sacerdotal cunning and imposture. The inequality of indi- 
vidual ownership has grown out of the relative equality of com- 
munal ownership in virtue of those natural inequalities of men, 
which, if unimpeded by circumstances, cannot fail to give rise 
quietly and peaceably to corresponding political inequalities. 





Ix the February WVineteenth Century Professor Huxley con- 
tinues his discussions of Henry George and his theories in 
** National Rights and Political Rights. ’’ 





MR. BELLAMY AND THE NATIONALIST PARTY. 
By Fraycis A, Waker. 
The Atlantic, February, 1890. 


Tue author of ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ indulges in an ex- 
travagance of exaggeration which can hardly be equalled in 
the myths of any people from Scandinavia to the Indian Penin- 
sula, How are the advantages of country and city life to be 
equalized? How is the organization of the entire body of 
citizens into an industrial army to change the face of the earth 
from universal gloom to universal gladness ? and how are men 
to be kept to work wien all are paidalike ? The author settles 
in a single line the greatest of human problems—“ We have,”’ 
says this light and airy human providence, ‘‘ no wars and our 





governments have no war powers.’’ Wonderful that a novelist 
in one line can dispose of a question whichjhas baffled the powers 
of statesmen, diplomats, and philanthropists through the course 
of centuries ! Of the seven paragraphs of which this declaration 
(of the New Nationalist Party) consists, the larger number de- 
nounce the principle of competition which they aim to suppress, 
The small remainder of ‘‘ the platform’’ favors the ‘‘ nobler 
principle of association.’’ The ills from which the people 
suffer arise not from too much competition, but from too little. 


THE STATE AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
By tne Bisuor or PETERBOROUGH. 
Fortnightly Review, January. 


What isa State? It is not the equivalent of a nation, It 
is ‘‘ the sovereign body having supreme power.’’ This sover- 
eignty may be lodged in one person or in more. In whatever 
form, it is always a trustee. The essential idea of a State, 
therefore, is always that of sovereignty held in trust for the 
common weal. 

The State, as a faithful trustee, is bound (1), to preserve its 
own existence ; (2) to resist, restrain, and even, if needs be, 
to destroy whatever and whomsoever assails its authority or 
attacks the interests committed to its charge. Self-preservation, 
therefore, and the preservation of all that is intrusted to it are 
the moral obligations of every State. 

The State, if it is not to abdicate or betray its trust, cannot 
carry out in spirit even, the directly antagonist idea of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Even individuals, when acting as 
trustees, dare not sacrifice rights and surrender interests upon 
the principle of non-resistance. Take the case of A B, trustee 
or guardian for C D and EF. Is he morally justified in giving 
away, or in allowing any one to take away, their possessions ? 
So long as he continues to be their trustee, he is morally bound 
to maintain and defend these against all comers. He may 
allow the taking away of his own coat, but he has no right to 
allow the taking away of theirs. In other words, whatever 
interpretation we may give to the teachings of that discourse, 
their application is exclusively to the individual acting solely 
on his own behalf, and not to the individual, nor to any collec- 
tion of individuals, acting on behalf of others, 

Understanding that the State is a trustee, the State is not 
morally justified in refusing to resist or prevent invasion. It 
is not morally justified in expending all its revenues in pure 
benevolence, because it would be thereby applying those reve- 
nues to purposes for which they were not intrusted to it. It 
would not be morally justified in forgiving, out of mere com- 
passion, all, or any of its criminals, because it would thereby 
be weakening or even destroying those sanctions of order and 
of law, which it is its duty to maintain and enforce. 

For a State to attempt such a course would be to break a law 
which God assuredly has given it, in the vain attempt to obey 
laws which Christ has never given it. 

Again, for the State to attempt to enforce these precepts 
upon its subjects would be an intolerable tyranny. The laws 
of Christ, without that motive for obedience to them which 
Christ supplies, would be a burden too heavy for human nature 
to bear. Self-sacrifice, even to the extent of giving up life it- 
self, is the law of Christ. Now self-sacrifice, being opposed to 
the natural instinct of self-preservation, can only become possi- 
ble by the help of some strong, deep passion which overmasters 


this instinct. That passion in Christ’s kingdom is Jove. This 
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constraining motive is precisely that thing which the State can- 
not supply. It has no power to kindle in men’s hearts that 
consuming fire of divine love which burns out the selfishness of 
It is not possible (therefore) for the State to 
To talk of the State in the 
compelling men to obey the precepts of 
Christ’’ is to talk undiluted and mischievous nonsense. The 
State exists for the preservation of men’s bodies ; the Church 
for the salvation of their souls. 


human nature. 
enforce any precept of Christ. 


matter of socialism, ‘‘ 


The aim of the State, even put 
at its highest, is the welfare of the citizen in this world ; the 
aim of the Church is their holiness here in order to their wel- 
fare hereafter. The duty of the Church is to eradicate sin ; 
the duty of the State is to prevent or to punish crime. 

But if either of them attempt to replace the other—the State 
attempting to discharge the functions of the Church, or the 
Church usurping the powers of the State, the result will surely 
be ‘‘ confusion and every evil work.”’ 


CO-OPERATION FROM THE 
VIEW. 


CHRISTIAN. POINT OF 


Revue Chrétienne, December, 1889. 
{From a report to the General Assembly of the Protestant Association for the 


Practical Study of Social Questions, held at Lyons, Nov. 12th and 13th, 1889.] 


Wuar, then, is the duty required of us? To answer this 
question let us recall the principal demands of workingmen, 
They are three. Socialists everywhere complain of the exces- 
sive inequality of the distribution of wealth ; of the injustice 
of that method of compensation which permits the employers 
and directors of industry to amass colossal fortunes, while those 
who contribute to their creation remain in a permanent condi- 
tion of want ; they complain of competition which sets’ men at 
war with one another, and which maintains in existence the 
cruel law of supply and demand. The operative being no 
longer in direct communication with the consumer is compelled 
to produce far more than he can dispose of. Beneath all is a 
selfish individualism, and the evils to which it gives birth ; for 
the workman enforced idleness ; for the master unbridled com- 
petition ; for the consumer inferior products. 

Co-operation, by dividing the profits of exchange with the 
consumer, and those of production between the producer and 
the consumer, by regulating production and by bringing to all 
mutual aid and a common interest, solves the-problem, If co- 
operation is the best means of improving the condition of the 
great majority without impairing the direct interests of any ; if 
it be Christian duty to go to the help of those who have been 
disinherited by society and assist them to recover social position, 
then Christians ought to enter resolutely the co-operative 


movement—not for the purposes of a religious propaganda, but’ 


simply to put into practice Christian ideas, 

St. Paul in his epistles, describes those associations or churches 
of the first century, all whose members were in fraternal union : 
** When one of the members suffereth all the members suffer 
with it, or one member is honored all the members rejoice with 
it. Now ye are the body of Christ and severally members 
thereof.’? What contrast with contemporaneous society, where 
men are at war with one another, and where competition, which 
is synonymous with ‘* the struggle for existence,’’ 
victory of the strongest ! 


results in the 


In the word competition, we have the last phase of the hor- 
rible battle of selfish’ instincts. In turning from it to the New 
Testament we breathe another atmosphere. When we read the 
Sermon on the Mount we find a world wholly different from 
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that in which we live! Competition is opposed to Christian 


principles since Christianity is love and sacrifice, Ought we to 
live in two different worlds, the world of daily conflict and the 
world of Christ? Ought our religion to rest content in this 
condition of things, and shall we do nothing to remedy it? It 
cannot be doubted that competition maintains selfishness, arouses 
envy, strengthens the powerful, crushes the feeble, and that 
it renders men insensible to the obligationg of justice, equality 
and fraternity. Co-operation in taking the place of ‘* the struggle 
for existence ’’ draws men into such association as St. Paul de- 
scribes, all whose members regard themselves as parts ef the 
same body. Co-operation has for its basis the general good, 
and Christian principle taking possession of each of its mem- 
bers can transform the present condition of society. Human 
benevolence may maintain that ideal of justice which is the 
basis of co-operation, but that benevolence can find its source 
only in the spirit of Christ. Without that, co-operation has 
not the remotest chance of success. One cannot create a new 
world without giving to man anew heart. Before reforming 
the world he must reform himself, Co-operation is an excel- 
lent field in which to prepare for this transformation. 


Homes or tHE Poor, Fortnightly Review for January, gives 
a vivid practical exhibition of the causes that have led to the 
general discussion, and that give it its intense interest. 

Tue Lanp anv its Owners, by Rev. Dr. Jessop, in the 
Nineteenth Century for February, describes such actual nation- 
alization of the land as in the Norman Conquest has been repeat- 
edly effected in the past through the sovereign as representative. 








INDUSTRIAL. 


—_ 


THE PROTECTION OF WORKINGMEN AGAINST AC- 
CIDENTS AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 
Deutsche Rundschau, December, 1889. 


Ar the opening of the Reichstag in November, 1881, the 
Emperor William used this language : ‘‘ We have already in 
February of this year expressed the conviction that the removal 
of social evils must be sought, not mainly by repressing the ex- 
cesses of the Social-Democrats, but in an equal degree by pro- 
moting the well-being of the workingmen, and we regard it our 
duty as Emperor to lay this problem anew upon the heart of 
the Reichstag.” 

The Imperial Intelligencer has given us in detail the legisla- 
tion, by which in the succeeding years, has been secured to the 
workingman, protection against accident and sickness, and pro- 
vision also against the helplessness of old age, affecting the lives 
of more than ten millions of the subjects of the empire. The 
extent of the good to be accomplished by this legislation it is 
impossible yet to forecast. It reaches certainly far beyond 
anything heretofore considered possible through the action of 
the State, and has strengthened the conviction that the social 
problem of our times must find its solution mainly by a change 
in social conditions to be effected only by positive reforms. 
What, then, are the peculiar exposures which beset the life and 
health of the workingman ; how can he be protected against 
them ; and how are legislation, the initiative of the employer and 
the progress both of hygiene and of technical science related to 
each other in effecting that protection ? 


The recent Exposition of protective appliances and the Hy- 
gienic Exhibition of 1883 have shown how much has already 
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been accomplished by the co-operation of these factors, and 
has opened the way to further progress. By far the greater 
part of the evils under consideration and of the dangers to life 
and health to be guarded against have resulted from canses 
which are peculiar to our modern civilization. Antiquity had 
few such problems to consider, and was without any such con- 
sciousness of the value of life in itself, as would have led to their 
consideration. They have arisen mainly from the introduction 
of machinery in its thousand forms, and especially from the use 
of steam and from the introduction during the same period into 
the processes of manufacture, of myriads of new substances, or 
of new combinations of substances discovered by modern 
chemistry, which are dangerous to health and even to human 
existence. From the diseases, often of a fatal character, which 
have thus been developed in a very wide range of employments, 
the field of accident must, however, be clearly distinguished. 
The former are often obscure, and to be traced in their full 
significance only after long and careful observation, while the 
latter force themselves upon attention, and are easily tabulated 
into statistics. 

Legislation has been able to provide preventive regulations, 
and for the adjustment of losses consequent upon accident far 
more readily than it could make like provision for losses result- 
ing from sickness, even though its origin could be equally 
traced to the occupation in which the workman had been en- 
gaged. By assessing a part of the compensation, however, 
upon employers their co-operation has been secured by the 
strongest of human motives, and nowhere has a more happy 
union been effected between Jegal pressure and individual self- 
respect. The greatest difficulty has arisen from the obstinacy 
or indifference of the operatives, despising danger with which 
they have become familiar and unwilling to make any sacrifice 
of momentary ease and convenience in order to escape it. 

All efforts for the protection of workingmen, whether against 
disease or accident, must be undertaken in closest reference to 
their social condition. The long-prevalent disposition to regard 
consumption, the most destructive of industrial diseases, as 
mainly a symptom of social misery was not wholly mistaken. 
The fatal activity of the microbe depends upon secondary con- 
ditions, Wretched homes, insufficient nourishment, excessive 
physical exertion, constitutions weakened by long generations 
of abuse and of alcoholic induigence, have had a larger part than 
lead-poisoning or phthisis of themselves, to decimate the ranks 
of workingmen. A healthy organism can survive industrial 
conditions to which the weakened product of a bad heredity, at 
once succumbs, The lethargic victim of social misery cannot 
see-impending dangers from which the man of both physical 
and mental health can easily make his escape. Only on the 
basis of social reform, can industrial hygiene or protective in- 
surance develop the great benefits they are yet destined to bring 
to the working-classes. 





THE GREAT RUSSIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
By J. Vacuix. 
Russische Revue. 

Tue single fact that, fifty years ago, the tea was brought by 
caravans from China to Nishnee-Nowgorod, and thence distrib- 
uted throughout Europe, while now it is brought by vessel from 
China to London, and thence to St. Petersburg, must be very 
perplexing to every Russian, and a mere glance at the map must 


. convince him that he has lost or neglected a grand opportunity. 


There are the three greatest agglomerations of people on the 





globe : Europe with 350,000,000, China and Japan with 470,- 
000,000, and India with 240,000,000, all ready and eager for: 
commercial exchange. Evidently the natural agent of that ex- 
change is Russia. Both with respect to territory and popula- 
tion she forms a dominant member of the European family, 
and while, with one hand, she reaches around China and Japan,. 
she has stretched the other so near to the old historical ap- 
proaches of India, that no power on earth could prevent her 
from taking them the moment she really wanted them, 
Nevertheless, this whole commerce is in the hands of England, 
a small country and a little people on the farthest-off outskirt 
of Europe. 

Another circumstance leads, from another point, the attention 
in the same direction. The Uralo-Siberian Exposition at 
Yekaterinenburg, in 1887, taught all Europe that, in Siberia, 
there are large expanses of land which, with respect both to soil 
and climate, offer opportunities of colonization by no means sur- 
passed by those of North America. In Russia itself it has, of 
course, been known for a long time that the ‘‘ horrors of Si- 
beria’’ are to a large extent an artificial fabric, the work of 
the political pamphleteer and the novel-writer, and there the 
question was mooted long ago : Is it not a fit problem—nay, a 
pressing duty of the Government to do something for the de- 
velopment of those natural resources of national wealth? The 
answer could not be doubtful ; only how was the thing to be 
done ? 

Siberia is traversed by a great number of magnificent rivers, 
but, with few and mostly insignificant exceptions, they all run 
from south to north, and end in the eternal ice of the Arctic 
Ocean. By all the attempts made from the days of Oleus 
Magnus to those of Nordenskyold and Sibirjakow to find a 
northeastern passage to Japan and China, it has been demon- 
strated with irrefragable evidence that, whatsoever may be gained 
by heroic exertions in those dismal regions for scientific pur- 
poses, nothing of immediate practical avail can ever be ex- 
pected. To open up Siberia by way of the Arctic Ocean is an 
impossibility. There was another manner, however, of utilizing 
the Siberian rivers for the purpose—namely, to connect them 
with each other by canals, and then connect the water-way thus. 
established by a canal through the low, northern spurs of the 
Ural Mountains with the splendid water-ways of the European 
Russia. This was tried. A canal was constructed between 
the Ob and the Yenisei. But then the scheme was abandoned, 
for the frost would close the canals during six or eight months 
every year, and consequently the way would soon be as insuffi- 
cient for the traffic as the present turnpike. The only thing 
which really answers the purpose is a railroad reducing the dis- 
tance between St. Petersburg and Wladivostok, between the 


“Baltic Sea and the Pacific Ocean, from two to three months, to 


twelve to thirteen days. 

At present the Russian railways into Asia terminate at Tju- 
men, Slatust, Orenburg, Baku, and Samarkand. The two last 
points are destined to form the connection between the Russian 
and the Persian railway systems. Any of the three first may 
be chosen as starting point for the Russio-Pacific line. Three 
plans have been proposed for this line. The first one : Slatust— 
Lake Baikal—Wladiwostok, is a combination of water-way and 
railway, but is objected to for the very same reasons for which 
the idea of a continuous water-way was abandoned. Of the 
two others, the direct northern line starts from Orenburg and 
runs over Slatust, around Lake Baikal, through Srjetensk and 
Busse, to Wladiwostok, while the direct southern, also starting 
from Orenburg, reaches Wladiwostok through Orsk, Semipa- 
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latinsk, Kjachta, Cenbasieillies and enti The latter is 
preferable partly on account of the surface on which it shall be 
built, two thousand wersts of which are level steppe or river 
valley well provided with coal, while the direct northern line 
leads through very difficult swamps and mountains ; partly be- 
cause it touches Semipalatinsk, which evidently is destined to 
become the centre of civilized life on the steppes. 

Two other plans have been submitted, but, as one of them 
runs through the Chinese province of Mantchury, and the other 
goes directly to Peking, they both presuppose the co-operation 
of the Chinese Government, and the only way of obtaining such 
co-operation is probably to show that it is not needed. 


Unrair Burvens on Rear Propvction, by M. I. Swift, in 
the Andover Review, February, discusses the many forms of 
‘* parasitic business’’ that hamper every man who enters business 
with honest aims, and shows that the heaviest curse in modern 
industry is not Jabor, but uncertainty. 


Tue Waces or Lazor, in the Edinburgh Review, January, is 
an interesting and valuable discussion of Sweating, Overpop- 
ulation, Immigration, Competition, in their relation to the La- 
bor Question. 


Britisu Capita AND AMERICAN INpDustRIEs, Worth Ameri- 
can for February, by Erastus Wiman, considers the vast pur- 
chases of American industries by Englishmen. 








POLITICAL. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION, 


North American, January. 


By W. E. Grapstone. 


Aw international controversy in regard to the legislation of 
America and England upon free trade and protection may 
seem an unwarrantable, even an impertinent interference in 
affairs of distinctively national moment. The great interests 
involved, and the intimate relations between the two coun- 
tries, however, relieves this possible charge, and the distinct 
appeal to myself by Mr. N. McKay, of New York (which I 
could hardly with propriety answer during an election contest), 
makes it possible for me to speak frankly upon a topic which 
has the most direct bearing on the wealth, comfort, and well- 
being of the people on both sides of the water. 

‘* High wages by protection, low wages by free trade,’’ is a 
very familiar song to me, recalling the complaint of the squires 
in the Corn Law times. Protected wages in England then 
were higher than those of the Polish peasants, and were so 
because they were protected. Cease protection and wages 
would fall. We broke down every protective wall, flooded the 
country with the corn and commodities of the world, and wages 
rose rapidly and steadily to a point higher than had ever been 
known before. That American wages are higher than ours I 
admit, that protection may coexist with high wages may be 
true, but the essential point is, Does protection offer us the 
way to the maximum of attainable wage ? 

I would contend that Mr. McKay’s facts and inferences are 
both incorrect. As to the former, he has been misled, As to 
the latter, the question is not whether wages in America are 
higher than in England, but whether English wages are higher 
er lower under protection than they were under free trade / 


Free TrApe. 





| Mr. Giffen, of the Board of Trade, in tables niet 1833 
with 1883, and covering the principal branches of industry ex- 
cept agricultural labor, shows an almost universal increment of 
from 50 to 100 per cent, while the best authorities in regard to 
agricultural labor estimate it at not less than 60 per cent. This 
is coincident with a reduction of one fifth in the hours of work, 
and declination in the main articles of popular consumption. 

The general argument for leaving trade to the operation of 
natural laws rests upon certain postulates which I suppose to be 
incapable of dispute. 

International commerce is based upon the unequal distribu- 
tion among men and regions of aptitudes for the production of 
articles used everywhere. 

The relative cost of production and transmission, as compared 


| with domestic production, supplies a natural rule of distri- 


bution. 

The free-trade principle is that this natural Jaw should not be 
interfered with by Government, except under imperative fiscal 
necessity. The protective principle, by which a dearer pro- 
duction at home is preferred to a cheaper production abroad, 
is artificial, and involves a genuine waste to capital and labor, 
both in actual loss of value and deterioration in quality conse- 
quent on Jack of competition. 

If protection could be equally distributed all around, it 
would be fair as between class and class. This, however, is 
impossible so long as export of any product is an element in a 
nation’s wealth. The cotton exporter must depend for his gains 
upon the price he gets in a free-trade market, and is no whit 
affected by the duty on the materials for the machinery which he 
uses, and which benefit the iron worker. 

Two practical truths result: 1. This practical taxation of 
the former for the benefit of the latter, without any correspond- 
ing compensation, is robbery, even though authorized by the 
State. 2. Protection means dear production. 

The genuine Protectionist, I understand to claim just the 
contrary, that a greater aggregate profit results from keeping 
labor and capital at home than from letting them seek employ- 
ment wherever in the world they can find it most economically. 
If so, why not extend the principle to inter-State protection ? 
But aside from this, I claim that the whole doctrine that capital 
should be tempted into an area of dear production for the saké 
of keeping it at home, is a delusion ; for all expenditure in pro- 
duction, beyond the measure of necessity, is simple waste, and, 
as a matter of fact, capital is just as much invested in unpro- 
tected as in protected industries. 

Nor, on the other hand, are the profits greater in the one 
than in the other, on account of forced rates of wages, and the 
actual investment in distribution is immensely increased. If 
the price of iron is increased 50 per cent by protection, the 
capital invested in its distribution is increased in the same pro- 
portion, and this carried on through all the grades involves an 
enormous waste. 

Is the true relation of protection and high wages one of cause 
and effect? It may be so in special cases and for a limited 
time, but a country cannot possibly raise its aggregate wage 
fund by protection, but must inevitably reduce it. The actual 
condition seems to me to involve a dilemma. The agricul- 
turists of America are virtually free-trade toilers, as their gains 
are measured by the price of wheat, etc., in free-trade markets. 
The artisans are protected. Do the former gain anything from 
the favor given to the latter, or are they any the worse off -for 
their free trade? Is it not a fact that the protected and unpro- 
tected are ona par ; that the free-trade wages are as good as the 
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protected wages? If so, then the idea that protection raises 
the rate of wages on any large scale or in any open field, is an 
illusion. 

Why, then, does protection only injure and not ruin the 
United States? The case is like that of a vast personal fortune 
which allows extravagance and still leaves a large excess of 
receipts. 1. America produces enormous quantities of com- 
modities which claim a market all over the world. 2. She in- 
vites and obtains, without tax of any kind, a great element in 
production, capital. 3. While protecting wages she is a free- 
trader in wage-earners, 4. Her natural resources are so vast 
that her improvidence merely prevents the results from being 
vaster still. This is evident from: (1) her vast territory ; 
(2) the variety and bountifulness of her natural products ; 
(3) her international position giving her such markets for her 
produce, 

Two points here deserve mention: 1. Trade benefits are 
mutual, and England’s free trade has benefited not only herself, 
but all the world, the United States included. 2. The circum- 
stances of the growth of the United States have cultivated in a 
most marked degree the inventive faculty. She cheapens every- 
thing in which labor is concerned with no mercy ; displacing 
it right and left in favor of the capitalist. 
the reaping machine for the benefit of the laborer ? 

The moral element in the question is intertwined with, rather 
than allied to, the economical. I hold that protection is both 
morally and economically bad. This, of course, applies to the 
tendencies of the system rather than to its personal advocates, 
yet the general effect of the argument must be to make men 
deviate from the law of equal rights and harden into selfish- 
ness, 
manner of man the future American will be. With multiplied 
power, responsibilities, opportunities, will there be.new virtue, 
and he become a leader and teacher to us of the old world—a 
blessing and not a curse ? 


Protection. By J. G. Brarye. 


In urging the adoption of free trade Mr. Gladstone makes 
no distinction between countries. Of geographical position, 
of climate, of degree of advancement, of topography, of pur- 
suits, whether agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial ; of 
wealth or poverty, of population, whether crowded or sparse ; 
of area, whether limited or extended, he takes no account. 

Free trade is advantageous for England, therefore the English 
economist declares it to be advantageous for the United States, 
for Brazil, for Australia. 


The American Protectionist is broader in his views than the | 


English Free Trader. No intelligent Protectionist in the 
United States pretends that every country would alike realize 
advantage from adoption of the protective system. Great 
Britain’s life depends on its connection with other countries. 
Within its area the exchange of natural products is necessarily 
limited. On the other hand, a single State of our Union is 
nearly three times as large as Great Britain. Several other 
States are each quite equal to it in area, while the whole Union 
is well-nigh forty times as large. 
varied, more numerous, and of more valuable character than 
those of all Europe. Mr. Gladstone himself says we constitute 
** not so much a country in ourselves, but a world ;’’ that ‘‘ we 
carry on the business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as 
mankind has never seen.’ 

Our foreign commerce, very large in itself, is only as one to 


Why, then, not tax | 


The question is not what manner of producer, but what | 
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twenty-five compared to our internal trade, yet Mr. Gladstone 


| thinks that a policy essential to an island in the Northern Ocean 


should be adopted as the policy of a country which, even to his 


oe 


own vision, is ‘‘ a world within itself,”’ 

In many respects it was far different with Great [ritain a 
hundred years ago, Her policy then was not even protec- 
tion ; it was prohibition—absolute and remorseless. 

Finally, with a vast capital accumulated, with a low rate of 
interest established, and with a manufacturing power un- 
equalled, the british merchants were ready to underbid all rivals 
in seeking the trade of the world. 

But England was dealing with an intelligence equal to her 


own. Our people had, by repeated experience, learned that 


| the periods of depression in home manufactures were those in 





Its natural products are more | 





which England most prospered in her commercial relations with 
the United States, and that these periods of depression had, 
with a single exception, easily explained, followed the enact- 
ment by Congress of a free-trade tariff (a tariff with nv inten- 
tion to protect our manufactures), as certainly as effect follows 
cause, ‘That exception was the free-trade tariff of 1846, But 
never did any other tariff meet with so many and so great 
aids, 

Our war with Mexico requiring a disbursement of $100,000,- 
000 ; the Irish famine calling for an immense export of bread- 
stuffs at high prices ; gold from California flushing the channels 
of business; the Crimean War—all caused an extraordinary 
stimulus to all forms of trade in the United States. 

For ten years these adventitious aids—1846 to 1856—came 
in regular succession, securing the prosperity of the country. 

These aids ceasing, will the free-trade tariff now develop and 
The answer was made 
But 
twice before had the American people passed through a similar 


sustain the business of the country ? 
next year by a widespread and disastrous financial panic. 
experience. On the eve of the War of 1812 Congress guarded 
the national strength by enacting a highly protective tariff. 
Under ‘‘ war duties’’ the country prospered despite the ex- 
hausting effect of the struggle with Great Britain. War duties 
were dropped in 1816. Business was prostrated. ‘* No price 
for property,’’ said Colonel Benton, ‘‘ no sales except those of 
the sheriff ; no purchasers except the creditor or some hoarder 
of money ; no demand for labor, no employment. Distress 
was universal.”’ 

Eminent men (of both parties) testified that the seven years 
preceding tl enactment of the protective tariff of 1824 were 
the most d - »uraging which the young Republic had encoun- 
tered, and t .t the seven years following were beyond precedent 
the most pro- verous and happy. 

The years 1834-36 were distinguished for business hazards. 
Before the fourth year opened the 30 per cent reduction on the 
scale of duties began to influence trade unfavorably. The dev- 
astating panic of 1837 ensued. No relief came until the pro- 
tective tariff of 1842 was enacted. 
restored. 

During fifty years, free-trade tariffs were thrice followed by 


Prosperity was at once 


distress among all classes, and thrice were the burdens removed 
by a protective tariff. 

Questions of trade can no more be regulated by an exact 
science than. crops can be produced with accurate forecast. 
But Mr. Gladstone, with confidence in results as unshaken as 
though he were dealing with the science of numbers, proceeds 
to demonstrate the advantage of free trade. The inference is 
that nothing is to be gained by awaiting the experiment. 
Mr. Gladstone may argue for Great Britain, but for the United 
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States we must insist on being guided by facts and not by 
theories. 

True, the panic of 1873 followed a period of protection, and 
its existence would blunt the force of my argument if there 
were not an imperatively truthful way of accounting for it, as 
a distinct result from entirely distinct causes. The total esti- 
mated loss, by the Civil, War reckoning the money expended, 
property destroyed, and production arrested, was nine thousand 
millions of dollars. A half million men had been killed, and 
amillion more had been disabled. Pensions called for enormous 
sums, the funded public debt reached near $3,000,000,000, 
and enormous export of gold was required to meet interest due 
abroad. Paper money at home, gold payments required, specu- 
lation that always accompanies war, the rebuilding of Chicago 
and Boston, etc., caused a situation without a parallel, And, 
strongest of all points, the financial distress was relieved and 
prosperity restored under protection, whereas the ruinous effects 
of panic under free trade have never been removed except by a 
resort to protection. 

Viewing the country from 1861 to 1889—the longest undis- 
turbed period in which either protection or free trade has been 
tried in this country—I ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel can be 
found to the material advancement of the United States? In 
1860 the United Kingdom, with nearly the same population 
(29,000,000) as the United States (31,000,000), had more than 
double the wealth ; the United States having fourteen thousand 
millions of dollars and Great Britain twenty-nine thousand 
millions of dollars, with fourfold greater machinery for manu- 
facturing. At the end of twenty years (1880) the United 
States had added nearly thirty thousand millions to her wealth 
while the United Kingdom added nearly fifteen thousand mill- 
ions. During this period the United States, through war, lost 
$9,000,000,000, while the United Kingdom enjoyed peace 
and exceptional prosperity. 

After giving numerous illustrations as to how a protective 
tariff cheapens all manner of products, Mr. Blaine proceeds : 
These illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. Indeed, 
in the whole round of manufactures, it will be found that pro- 
tection has brought down the price from the rate charged by 
the importers before protection had built up the competing 
manufacture in America, For many articles we pay less than 
in Europe. And I beg Mr. Gladstone’s attention to the fact 
that the American people have much more wherewith to pay 
than they ever had or could have under free trade. 

(Space does not permit the addition even of a digest of Mr. 
Blaine’s arguments and illustrations going to show, as he claims, 
how advantage accrues from the accumulation of capital at 
home ; how protection here secures higher wages to the work- 
ingman both in America and Great Britain ; how it necessitates, 
as he claims, the rise of wages in non-protected industries ; 
how it is not true that the largest fortunes have been accumu- 
lated by the proprietors in protected industries, and how he 
uncovers the inconsistency of the charge against protection 
that ‘‘ it is morally bad,’’ by showing that England extends 
protection in the most efficient way to her vast shipping inter- 
ests by granting subsidies in enormous sums. ) 





Hon. Roger Q. MILs continues the discussion in the Worth 
American, for February, from the Free Trade standpoint, dis- 
cussing the subject upon philosophical, financial, historical, and 
moral grounds. Labor is the producing cause of all wealth, 
and wealth will be largest when labor produces the largest amount 
of products in a given time. 





HOME RULE IN INDIA AND IRELAND. 
By a Maaistrate oF Firry Years’ Experience in Bora Lanps. 
- Contemporary Review, January. 


Lorp Mayo once said that the problems he had to solve as 
Secretary at Dublin and Governor-General at Calcutta were 
much alike. In this article it is proposed to speak rather of the 
contrasts as bearing on the similar movement for Home Rule. 
We premise that the movement in Ireland is popular, and sup- 
ported by the wage-earners. In India it is the reverse, and is 
supported by a few moneyed men. In Ireland it affects a con- 
stantly decreasing proportion of the population of the United 
Kingdom ; in India a constituency wonderfully increasing in 
strength, wealth, and numbers. 

Looking now at the elements in the question prominent in 
both alike, we notice : 

1, Famine—which has been very severe in each, but with 
very different results, In Ireland it multiplied evictions and 
evictions begat outrages, resulting in conspiracy, murder, and 
execution. In India nothing of the kind. 

2. Evictions, while numerous in both, and decreasing in a 
far greater ratio in Ireland than in India, have been based on 
very different principles and accompanied with very different 
experiences. From 1793 the Indian legislator has been striv- 
ing to destroy or curtail the landlord’s oppressive power. It is 
only since 1881 that the Irish tenant has received any real pro- 
tection. In Ireland eviction means often an amount of personal 
privation unknown in India. 

3. Land settlement, in both countries in the hands of a spe- 
cial department, is conducted in India by a full staff with a view 
to rapidity, and on a system that covers often fifty small farms 
in a single day ; in Ireland by a few men, without clerical help, 
creeping slowly over the country. 

4. The Protestant minority in Ireland corresponds very 
closely to the Moslem minority in India in proportionate num- 
bers and length of rule. The Moslem, with occasional out- 
breaks of bigotry, was, in the main, tolerant of the Hindu 
faith. The Protestant persecution of Catholics was relentless. 
The Moslem is now on a level with the Hindu, The Protestant 
still retains the enormous ascendancy in public office. 

In India, individual outbreaks led to the establishment of 
schools rather than to Coercion Acts, and, as a result, the 
minority has largely forgotten its old ascendancy, and would 
probably have quite forgotten it but for the unfortunate occa- 
sional coincidence of rival religious festivals. 

5. Criminal actions have, in both countries, been entrusted 
largely to paid magistrates, In India these are chosen by open 
competition from all classes and of every color, race, and faith ; 
are well paid and entitled to good pensions. In Ireland they 
are selected largely by political favor from police and army 
officers and briefless barristers ; are poorly paid, and are re- 
movable at pleasure. The Indian magistrate, after being chosen, 
is elaborately trained for his work in law and language, and is 
compelled, even to the end of his service, to keep the reasons 
for his decisions in minutely written records for superior ex- 
amination. 

Some of the Irish magistrates are men of high ability and 
position, but the majority are comparatively uneducated men, 
and unfortunately some of the most important trials have been 
before such. The scope of the courts varies, too, In India 
not only are the main objects and machinery of the Plan of 
Campaign lawful, but the course followed by its supporters ‘« 
compulsory on magistrates, 
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6. The Police of Ireland is above the reach of law, that of 
India entirely subordinate to the magistrate, and an alleged 
outrage committed by them is immediately investigated by men 
independent both of Police and Government. ~ 

7. The general working of criminal law under these different 
systems is to strengthen the trial by a jury of peers in India, to 
weaken it in Ireland. In the trial of a Hindu Prince for at- 
tack on an English officer three associate princes were on the 
jury. Irish Catholic jurors have been ordered to stand aside, 
and a Catholic tried for his life by twelve Protestants. 

8. Personal inspection by Governors is insisted upon in In- 
dia as an essential means of remedying the evils and injustice 
that the best efforts cannot entirely avoid. This is almost un- 
known in Ireland. 

9. In conclusion. In India large Congresses assemble, but 
the formulated demands are pressed with temper and modera- 
tion, because the Government has, so far, responded with suc- 
cessive reforms, and its tone has been cautious and conciliatory. 
Discontent is not angry ; there is rather hopeful, eager aspira- 
tion. Men recognize that the motto of English rule in India— 
may it be so in Ireland—is : ‘‘ Be just and fear not.’’ 





Tue Roap ro Avustratian ConFepERation, by Sir Gavan 
Duffy, in the Contemporary Review for February, in which the 
former Prime-Minister of Victoria claims that the true interests 
of these colonies, nu less than those of England herself, demand 
imperatively a closer union between them. The earlier such a 
-anion is formed the more powerfully it will contribute to a de- 
velopment of the colonies, to the consolidation of their ties of 
interest and of affection to the mother country, and will antici- 
pate less desirable possibilities in the future. 

British ImpertaL Feperation, in Our Day for February ; 


report of addresses at a meeting in London in November, 1889, 
by Lord Rosebery and others. 





THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION. 
By K. Kaneko. 
The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1890. 


Tue Japanese Constitution is the result of a careful study of 
the constitutions of other countries. It enumerates only the 
fundamental principles of constitutional government, disregard- 
ing all minor details. 

Chapter I. relates to the Imperial Sovereignty. The royal 
prerogatives are summarized as concisely as possible, yet con- 
ceding all the ancient rights and powers of the Emperor. 

Chapter II. deals with the rights and duties of Japanese sub- 
jects. Class distinctions are abolished, and all are put on equal 
footing as to civil rights. Freedom of religious belief is guar- 
anteed. 

Chapter III. treats of the Organization of Parliament, divided 
first, into the House of Peers, and, second, into the House of 
Representatives. The Constitution proceeds from the Emperor, 
and not, as in the United States, from the people. The Par- 
liament is convened by the Emperor, to deliberate upon ques- 
tions of law and the national budget. The Constitution has 
substituted the power of address for that of impeachment, the 
address being presented by either House to the Emperor, against 
a mipister who should abuse his trust. 

Chapter IV. relates to the ministers of State and privy coun- 
eillors. The ministers are responsible only to the Emperor, 
and not, as in almost all other. countries, to Parliament. The 
Privy Council is the supreme deliberative body attached to the 








sovereign, whom it advises, whenever it is consulted upon im- 
portant questions of national policy. 

Chapter V. relates to the Judicial Organization, which is much 
the same as that of the Western nations. First, is the District 
Court ; (2) the Original Court ; (3) the Appellate Court ; (4) 
the Court of Cassation. The judges are »ppointed by the Em- 
peror and for life, and can be dismissed from office only by a 
sentence passed by the Criminal Court. 

Chapter VI. deals with Finance. 

The national Budget is first presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; but the House of Peers has the same right to ex- 
amine it and vote upon it as the Lower House. Since the 
Peers pay as heavy taxes as the Commons, they should not be 
deprived of the right to vote on these questions. All necessary 
expenses of the Government are secured from either reduction 
or rejection by either House. 

The last chapter relates to supplementary rules, and has spe- 
cial reference to the amendment of the Constitution, which can 
be made only by the Emperor. 





LA RUSSIE EN FACE DE L’ALLEMAGNE. 
By Epear Bovutancier. 
La Nouvelle Revue. 


Tuere is in St. Petersburg a party which, though it may feel 
greatly irritated at the attitude of Germany, does not want a 
war with her, because it thinks such a war unnecessary. Ger- 
many is rapidly going downward, partly on account of the in- 
feriority of the race, which does not enable it to hold a position 
of great prominence for a long time, partly on account of in- 
ternal troubles which German society is as unable to solve as 
the German Government is to suppress them. And the case is 
somewhat similar with the two other partners in the Triple Alli- 
ance, Austria being hampered with the impossible problem of 
nationality, and Italy approaching day by day nearer to the 
abyss of bankruptcy. Russia, on the contrary, is on the as- 
cendant, and if she only waits half a century, her superiority will 
be so palpable that it will not need the sword to assert itself, 

Bismarck is, of course, fully aware of this fact, but in spite 
of Von Moltke’s vehement denunciations in the Reichstag, he 
smoothed over the Schnobele affair in 1887, and preferred to 
wait. On the one side, he is frightened by the mysterious 
French rifle and the still more mysterious French powder, with- 
out smoke and without report, which the laboratories of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome have not been able to equal. On the other 
side, he hesitates before the almost unconquerable strategical 
advantage which Russia possesses in the mere vastness of her 
territory. Even if one German army took St. Petersburg, 
supported on its left flank by a German fleet in the Baltic, and 
another took Moscow, supported on its right flank by an Aus- 
trian invasion from Galicia, the decisive blow would still have 
to be dealt. Behind Moscow is Matavilcka, probably the 
greatest military depot in the world, and behind Matavilcka are 
the Ural Mountains. The Russians will always have an oppor- 
tunity to re-form in the very front of the enemy, and while 
Russia, as an agricultural country, is able to stand a long war, 
Germany, as an industrial country, must strike quick or she will 
be exhausted. 

True, while thus time glides on, some unforeseen event may 
compel France or Russia to declare the war. But, on the 
other hand, some untoward accident might give Germany a new 
lease on her prominent position. The present Russian policy 
of cold reserve and lofty impenetrableness over against Ger- 
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many depends principally on the personality of the Czar, though 
it may be in accord with the instincts of the Nationalist Party 
among the people, and is steadily fomented by the unquench- 
able hatred of his Danish wife. But what would happen if 
that man should meet with the same fate as his father by the 
hands of the Nihilists? Would there not be a chance for the 
renewal of German ascendancy with his successor? The Ger- 
man police is not altogether unfamiliar with the art of provok- 
ing a crime, when that crime should prove expedient. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the Nihilists themselves will keep cool 
enough to understand that there is a problem of foreign policy 
waiting for solution, before which any dissensions about inter- 
nal affairs must be postponed and for the moment forgotten. 


An American History or tae Eneiisn Constitution, 
For fifty years the study of history has been characterized by : 
(1) a growing recognition of the fact that the social phenomena 
of any age are naturally evolved from the social phenomena of 
the preceding age; (2) a habit of going always to original 
sources ; (3) a respect for all facts, however humble, and a 
readiness to follow every clew, however seemingly inadequate. 
Mr. Taylor’s book is concerned primarily with the Government 
and institutions of England ; but in his admirable introduction 
he emphasizes the fact that the constitutional histories of Eng- 
land and the United States constitute a continuous and natural 
evolution which can only be mastered when viewed as one un- 
broken story. Especially are to be commended the passages 
which describe the influence of Christianity in promoting the 
coalescence of the heptarchic kingdoms into the English nation, 
the effects of the Norman conquest, etc.—Atlantic Monthly, 
February. 


Suoutp Women Vore? by Lucy Stone, Home-Maker, 
February 7th, 1890. ‘‘ Governments derive their just rights 
from the consent of the governed.’’ A vote is the only form 
of consent we have. It is denied to women because (1) 
women are represented by men—an error, as shown by the 
laws on our statute books. (2) Women would be degraded by 
voting. That depends entirely on the spirit of the act. (3) 
Bad women would vote. The proportion of bad women is less 
than of bad men. (4) Women’s duties prevent their inform- 
ing themselves on political subjects. Not more than those of 
many men. (5) Woman suffrage would be demoralizing to 
marriage and parental responsibility. On the contrary, a wider 
knowledge would strengthen pure living. (6) Women voters 
must be office-holders They are already and without harm. 
(7) Women cannot fight. Neither can aged and infirm men, 
but they give men their equivalent in bringing all the soldiers 
into the world. (8) The majority do not want to vote. Then 
they need not. An educated woman is fully the peer of an 
ignorant foreigner or an uncivilized Indian. The State needs 
her, and should have her. 


Tue Future or Russia 1x Asta, by Professor Arminius 
Vambéry, in the Wineteenth Century for February, anticipates, 
from the immense railroad extension of Russia, a vast commer- 
cial development in Central Asia, but without any correspond- 
ing awakening of political life. He thinks the civilization 
carried there by Russia will not be higher certainly than her 
own, and greatly inferior to that which England is giving to 
India. He believes British interests and those of the East 
generally will be best promoted by England’s completing the 
southern lines of railway through Persia and Asia Minor, while 
direct connections with the Russian system would lead to end- 
less complications injurious to all the parties concerned. 











RELIGIOUS. 
REVISION OF THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION, 


By Proressor Cuaries A. Briges. 
The Andover Review, January, 1890. 

Tue Westminster Confession was completed December 4th, 
1646. The Church advanced through the Christian centuries 
in religion, in doctrine, and in morals, down to that year. The 
Reformation was a wonderful revival and advance in Christian- 
ity. The second Reformation was a still greater advance. 

The theology of the Confession is a system of speculative 
theology based on the Scriptures. You will not be surprised 
that the dogmatic divines have unconsciously led the Church 
away from the Standards when I call attention to the fact, that 
there are more than eight hundred titles of books and tracts 
written by the Westminster divines, the authors of the Stan- 
dards, and, so far as one can tell from the copious indexes of ° 
the systems of theology taught in our theological seminaries, 
the authors have not used a single one of them, 

Our Presbyterian fathers passed through a political revolu- 
tion, and they did not hesitate to make an ecclesiastical revo- 
lution. The Confession was revised in three chapters, and the 
American doctrine of Church and State was substituted for the 
Westminster doctrine. Such a revision of the Westminster 
Standards was revolutionary. The only reason they did not 
make a doctrinal revolution was because they were not theolo- 
gians and doctrines were not in debate. 

The current theology is not in accord with the Westminster 
doctrine of the Scriptures, because it lays stress on extra con- 
fessional doctrines, such as verbal inspiration and inerrancy. 
It substitutes the authority of tradition and human authors for 
the authority of the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures to 
the believers. I agree to every sentence and word of the 
Westminster doctrine of the Scriptures, but I denounce the 
current doctrines as contra-confessional and as changing the 
base of the Reformation. 

The principles of Puritanism are set forth in the chapters of 
the Westminster Confession treating of Adoption, Sanctifica- 
tion, Saving Faith, Repentance unto Life, Good Works, Per- 
severance of the Saints, Assurance of Grace, Law of God, Lib- 
erty of Conscience, Religious Worship, Lawful Oaths and 
Vows. These were doctrines of vast importance to our Puritan 
But the Church of the nineteenth century has little 
sympathy with them. This is not only the fault of our dog- 
matic divines, but it is the common fault of our age. This is 
clear from the new articles of the English Presbyterian Church. 
There are but three articles to represent these eleven chapters 
of the Confession, and these three articles are as weak as water 
when compared with the choice wine of our Confession. 

The Puritan doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments is 
excellent. The Presbyterian churches in our day have receded 
from them. 

The two chapters on Eschatology are better than anything 
we could get at the present time. The whole Church is in per- 
plexity here. There is a neglect of the doctrine of the Second 
Advent of Christ. 

It is clear that there are twenty chapters of the Confession 
that are in advance of the present faith of the Church. The 
progress will be in rising up to them, So-called conservatives 
have quietly laid these twenty chapters on the shelf, or have- 
changed their doctrines, aud now are groaning at the hetero-~ 
doxy of those who desire a few changes in three or four chap- 
ters, This is the real situation. 


Fathers. 
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The chapter on God and the Holy Trinity is sadly defective. 
It is a decline from the doctrine of the ancient Church ; it is 
a retreat from the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, The reason of this fall was that these doctrines were not 
in dispute at the time. ; 

The Westminster statement of the Being and Attributes of 
God is also defective. The Presbyterians of this century are 
demanding that there shall be some better confessional state- 
ment than the Westminster Confession gives us of our adoration 
of the living God and Saviour, our experience of His matchless 
love for all mankind, and our worship of the Holy Trinity. 

The Anthrcpology of the Confession preceded the rich de- 
velopment of modern philosophy. The whole doctrine of God 
and man has changed in these evolutions of modern philosophy. 

The Christology of the Confession is also defective. The 
greatest advance in modern theology has been in its doctrine of 
the Person and Work of Christ. The doctrine of the Person 
of Christ has been the great contribution of modern German 
theology. Its results summed up in the splendid work of 
Dorner are worth all the writings of the Westminster divines 
combined. We are opening our eyes to see that the Redeem- 
er’s work upon the cross was the beginning of a larger work in 
the realm of the dead, and from His heavenly throne, whence 
the exalted Saviour is drawing all men to Himself. 

In our opinion, it would be best not to touch the Westminster 
Confession, but to give our strength to the construction of a 
new creed, The new creed should, (1) set forth the essential 
and necessary articles of the Confession, and omit all unessen- 
tial and unnecessary articles ; (2) give adequate expression to 
the doctrines that have risen into prominence since the West- 
minster Confession was composed. The new creed would thus 
be of the nature of a declaratory act in the form of a devotional 
and a congregational creed. 

The Confession was made by the Church and for the Church. 
It has been revised in the past. We believe that the revision 
movement is born of God. It will be guided by the Holy 
Spirit. It is a great step toward a better future. It is a 
preparation for a new reformation of the Church. It is in the 
direction of Christian harmony, catholicity, and unity. Jesus 
Christ is at the head of the movement; we shall do well if, 
with open minds and hearts, we look for His Word and follow 
faithfully His call. 





TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 
By. Rey. S. H. Ketioee, D.D. 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, January, 1890. 


Turyxes do not fall out by chance, in the kingdom of Satan, 
any more than in the kingdom of Christ. It is of consequence, 
for those especially who lead in the affairs of the Church of 
Christ, to consider the tendencies of the times with this in view. 

1. An immoderate self-sufficiency.—Man has already done so 
much to better his condition, why should it not be highly 
probable that, give him time enough, in this world or in Hades, 
he will be able to work out the whole problem of salvation from 
the evils which beset him? Whereas we used to hear much in 
accord with the clear teachings of Christ of an evil nature in 
man—a cause which is evidently of such a kind as to demand 
for its removal the intervention of Him who made man—many 
have come to think that they have discovered the root of the 
-whole trouble not in man’s nature, which is really good, but in 
his “‘ environment.”’ By continued advance in scientific and 





environment shall be so far improved that sin and crime, with 
all their evils, shall be reduced to vanishing quantities. As 
man is inflated, he is less and less inclined to receive the testi- 
mony of Christ concerning the deity of His person, and that 
evil state of man which made redemption, without an incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, impossible. 

2. The accounting for all things by natural Jaw. —The super- 
natural is the hy pothesis of ignorance ; perfect knowledge would 
show us that all was natural. 

3. Various types of evolutionary theories. —In these there 
ean be no logical place for the Incarnation. Therefore, in 
proportion as they are accepted, faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God will disappear. 

4. A certain influential type of higher criticism of the Serip- 
tures. —Here is a trend of thought which must powerfully tend 
to weaken and destroy the faith of men in the infallible au- 
thority of Jesus Christ as the Son of God incarnate. For it is 
certain that the books which give the life and teachings of our 
Lord represent Lim as habitually referring to the Old Testament 
Scriptures as a final and infallible authority on all subjects as to 
which He appeals to them. 

5. Many, who cannot give up their faith in Jesus Christ as 
the only-begotten Son of God, are earnestly seeking some the- 
ory, by aid of which they can reconcile what they regard as 
the established results of radical criticism, with faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God. The most promising, in the opinion 
of many, is found in the modern theory of the kenosis. Briefly 
it is this: that Christ, as the pre-existent Son of God, by an act 
of voluntary self-limitation reduced Himself, so to speak, to 
the dimensions of humanity ; that He not only ceased to be 
omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent, but even to be self- 
sufficient and independent. Thus, through limitation of knowl- 
edge, inseparable from His humiliation, Christ shared error 
But Christ declared that He 
was Himself such a perfect revelation of the Father unto men, 
that to have seen Him was to have seen the Father that sent 
Him. He also repeatedly claimed to have perfect knowledge 
of the Father. 

6. The influence of the Jewish nation upon the popular belief 
of modern Christendom in the deity of Christ. —It is the posi- 
tion of influence which the Jews have come to assume in edu- 
cation, the press, and in general literature. As Professor 
Godet says: ‘‘ The whirlwind which is now carrying the world 
captive is the inspiration of the Jewish spirit. 
one of us,’ says Osman Bey, ‘ who does not already, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, do homage to this power.’ It is 
the Jewish mind which is guiding the religious and moral 
movements of society in our day. Journalism and the lesser 
literature belong to it almost entirely, especially in Germany. 
More and more are they the representatives of the Jewish race, 
who shine in art and take precedence in science. 

It is evident enough that if, by any combination of circum- 
stances, this nation, so gifted, should be enabled to exercise a 
powerful influence on the education of the public mind, it 
could bode no good to Christian faith. 

The deepest reason for all denial of Christ’s claims is found, 
not in Jack of evidence, but in the spiritual condition of men. 
Men, proud of their attainments, satisfied with themselves, who 
hold most exalted opinions of the sufficiency of man to achieve 
his own salvation and commend himself to God, see no occa- 
sion for a Saviour who is God manifest in the flesh. The 
remedy is to insist the more strenuously upon those aspects of 


with His uncritical countrymen, 


‘ There is not 


* ethical knowledge, and by increasing skill in application, his | revealed truth which most humble men and magnify God. 
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GERMAN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By Wutu1amM Hiaes. 


The New Englander, January. 


Tue chief argument of Mrs. Ward (author of ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere’’) against Christianity, as she understands it to be held by 
the majority of her countrymen, is that it is out of line with the 
advance of modern historical criticism—especially as it exists in 
Germany. In support of her position, Mrs. Ward depends 
upon what she conceives to be the prevailing wave of historical 
criticism in Germany—a wave having its chief impetus in Fer- 
dinand Baur and in a misconception of the philosophy of 
Hegel ; but for something like a quarter of a century the whole 
tendency of German historical criticism has been away from, 
rather than toward, the attitude she assumes. The principal 
yerman authorities relied upon by her are Adolph Harnack and 
(by implication) Richard Rothe. 

But the latter, in the preface to his ‘‘ Ethik,’’ a book which 
has lately been called by an eminent German authority the great- 
est contribution to speculative theology since Schleiermacher, 
says: ‘* The ground of all my thinking, I can truly say, is the 
simple faith of Christians, independent of dogma or any system 
of theology, which for eighteen hundred years has overcome the 
world, It is my last certitude to oppose constantly and deter- 
minedly against every other pretended knowledge which asserts 
itself against this faith. [ know no other firm ground on which 
[ could anchor my whole being, and —— specula- 
tions, except that historical phenomenon, Jesus t. He is 
to me the unimpeachable Holy of Holies of humanity, the high- 
est being known to man, and a sun-rising in history whence has 
come the light by which we see the world,’” 

Equa ortunate is her citation of A@lph Harnack, who, 
ina lle: entitled ‘‘ The Present State of Research in 
Early Church History,’ ” writes : ‘‘ I am far from disparaging 
the historical importance wili¢h belongs to the older Tubingen 
school. . . . But the possible picture it sketches was not the 
real, and the key with which it attempted to solve a// problems 
did not suffice for the most simple. It is not my purpose to show 
how far the views of the Tiibingen school with respect to the 
Apostolic age were just, and how far they are still valid. They 
have, indeed, been compelled to undergo very large modifica- 
tions. But, as regards the development of the Church of the 
second century, it may be safely said that the hypotheses of 
the Tiibingen school have proved themselves everywhere inade- 
quate, nay, erroneous, and are to-day held only by a very few 
scholars.’’ Certainly any follower of Baur or Strauss is wel- 
come to whatever encouragement these sentences can afford 
him. Furthermore, Harnack pays a tribute in passing to those 
later researches of M. Renan, in which the earlier theories 
broached in his ‘* Life of Jesus’’ and ‘‘ St. Paul” are aban- 
doned or invalidated, and acknowledges the obligation under 
which historical criticism rests, among others, to Rothe, von En- 
gelhardt, Hatch, de Rossi : men whom it would be gross viola- 
tion of the rights of personality to class as upholding Mrs, 
Ward’s views either of Christianity or of the philosophy of 
history, or otherwise than as reverent and competent Christian 
investigators, 

As a matter of simple fact, the wave of historical criticism 
as applied to the New Testament, which originated in Tibin- 
gen with Strauss and Baur some fifty years ago, has in Ger- 
many long exhausted itself, and is now, according to Hermann 
Schmidt, without an adherent of any considerable ability. 
Not only is historical criticism in the hands of Continental in- 
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vestigators ‘‘ more chary of making assertions touching early 
Christianity’’ in the spirit of Baur and Strauss ; it is also mere 
profoundly reverent, and increasingly more clearly and defi- 
nitely Christian. What erratic theories of political economy, 
after becoming moribund at home, do for Continental Europe, 
that, erratic Teutonic theories would sometimes seem to do for 
the British public in comparative theology. If we may judge 
from the position assumed by the authoress and the reception 
accorded to her productions on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
condition of the English-speaking world with regard to New 
Testament criticism, is almost as far behind the Germany of to- 
day as—in ability and candor and grasp of the situation, as 


| well as in reverence—the anonymous author of ‘‘ Supernatural 
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Religion’’ is distanced by Keim and Hausrath., 





THE ETHICS OF HIGH LICENSE. 


By Rev. J. C. Fernatp. 


Homiletic Review, March. 

In the realm of ethics, the system of High License may be 
arraigned both on the grotind of essential right and of moral 
results, 

I. On the ground of essential right, it is to be urged that the 
State has no right to do wrong. The State is but the ag- 
gregate of individuals. That which is morally wrong for every 
individual can never be morally right for all. 

It may be objected that the State has a right to take life, 
while the individual has not. But when this claim is ex- 
amined, it will be found not to be a question of moral right, 
but of competent jurisdiction, The entire community has no 
right to commit murder, The great State of New York has no 
right to put to death the humblest immigrant who does not de- 
serve to die. This reasoning will apply to every conceivable 
case, and fully justifies the original proposition that the State 
has no right to do moral wrong. 

But to degrade and destroy human beings through the saloon 
is morally wrong. The State cannot sell the right to do that 
moral wrong, because it does not possess it. No such right 
exists, or can be created. High License is an attempt by the 
State to sell a right to do moral wrong, and is hence both void 
and immoral. 

II. On the ground of moral effect, it is to be urged that, 

1. Authorizing moral wrong by law makes the wrong more 
prevalent. Thousands begin to drink in the splendid licensed 
saloons of New York and Chicago, who would:never be drawn 
into a vile Kansas ‘‘ joint.’” The State which legalizes the 
saloon, is guilty for the destruction of every victim who would 
not have been destroyed by the outlawed saloon. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that all who sustain the legalization are sharers 
in the sin. Increasing the license does not diminish the sin. 

2. A revenue from vice inevitably tends to produce a tolerant 
and kindly feeling toward the vice. The revenue becomes a 
settled thing—an expectation. To lessen or cut it off will throw 
the burden upon other business or property. Al] other business 
and property will resent the attempt to cut off the liquor rev- 
enue and throw its burden of taxation uponthem., This is sim- 
ply to combine all the financial interests of the community in 
favor of sustaining the liquor traffic, and sustaining it at the 
maximum of tax-paying power, It is constantly said that ‘‘ The 
American people will not bear free rum.’’ In other words, it 
is only the license that induces the people to tolerate the traffic, 
But since the traffic is a moral wrong, anything which induces 
the community to permit that moral wrong is itself morally 
wrong. 
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It may be worth while to add that whatever is morally wrong 
will be found in the outcome socially, financially, and political- 
ly disastrous, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC LAY CONGRESS OF 1889. 
By F. F. Exttrywoop, D.D. 
The Missionary Review, March. 


Amone the important papers read, was one by Hon. H. T. 
Brownson, who urged that the Church should adopt all that is 
good in modern civilization, and not try to return to old con- 
ditions ; that more should be made of the lay element in all 
practical work ; that politics, if to be purified, must not be 
separated from religion. Daniel Dougherty’s eloquent and 
adroit speech, while presenting much that was true, was never- 
theless ex parte. As to Catholic resistance to tyrants, Charles 
V. and Philip II. are passed in silence, as well as the fact that 
Pope Paul IV. remonstrated with the Spanish sovereign for his 
leniency and tardiness in crushing the Protestants, and even 








withdrew from him the subsidies of the Church. The leaders | 


of the Church are using the immense prestige of their past 
history to the best possible account. The masses of the people 
will be made more intelligent and more enthusiastic. They 
will not be carefully instructed in regard to the Inquisition, or 
the wrongs of the Albigenses, Lowlanders, and Huguenots. 
They will know only the brighter side. If, as Father Fidelis 
claims, ‘‘ The Catholic Church is capable of infinite adaptabil- 
ity,’’ is, ‘‘ constantly shaking off and casting from her that 
which is outworn and worthless,’’ candid Protestants will reioice 
in every such change. 

Cireulating libraries and Catholic reading circles are recom- 
mended, but not a word is said about reading the Word of 
God, in any version. The protest in. the platform against the 
rights of any government ‘*‘ to affect the interest or contro] the 
action of the Holy Father by any form of legislation to which 
his full approbation has not previously been given’’ is enigmati- 
eal, and may admit of an immense latitude of interpretation. 
It wonld open the way for all shades of sentiment, from the mild 
and patriotic utterances of Cardinal Gibbons to the preposterous 
assumptions of‘a Hildebrand. Our perplexity is increased by 
the fact that, since the convention, the Pope, in consistory, 


gave his interpretation of the issue in question, by declaring | 


that his liberty required nothing short of the recovery of tem- 
poral power. We are afraid of the Vatican, and when we 
suggest possible conflicts between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Rome, we are talking of no idle 
dreams, We cannot forget an encyclical of the Pope, in which 
he distinctly says (Art. XLII.) : ‘‘ In case of conflict between 
the ecclesiastical and the civil powers, the ecclesiastical powers 
ought to prevail.’’ Note, too, the words of Cardinal Manning : 
“* T acknowledge no civil power ; I am the subject of no prince ! 
I claim to be the supreme Judge and Dictator of the consciences 
of men ; of the peasant that tills the fields, and of the prince 
that sits on the throne ; of the household that sits in privacy, 
and the legislator that makes laws for kingdoms.’’ 

Why the mighty influence of Romanism in the United 
States? Romanism is a strong-stranded, hard-twisted agency 
which the politicians cannot afford to ignore, while, from their 
standpoint, Protestant political unity is a rope of sand. 


Other articles of interest on this question are : 

Iraty anp THE Pops, by Gail Hamilton, in the North 
American for February, stating very sharply the Italian problem, 
and indicating its likeness to the Catholic question in America. 
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Seir-Contrapictory Ciaims or Caruo.ics, by Rev. I. J. 
Lansing, in Our Day for January, which also gives in full the 
platform adopted by the lay delegates at the Congress in Balti- 
more, November 12th, 1889. 


Key Norges rrom Rome, by Henry Charles Lea, in the 
Forum for February, takes the position that, notwithstanding 
the disclaimers of prominent American Catholics, the lesson of 


| Catholic history is clear that there is danger of political influence 


counter to American interests, 


Tue Moravian Mission on tHe Kusxoxwim, by Rev. P. 
de Schweinit, in the Missionary Review for February, portrays 
very vividly the courage and consecration of the men and 
women who are carrying Christianity to a class of people de- 
graded almost beyond conception. The relation of great com- 
mercial enterprises like the Alaska Company is also incidentally 
brought out most clearly, for without their aid this effort to 
redeem a section of America from barbarism would be almost 
impossible. 


THe American Bisuor or To-Day, by Rev. Julius H. 
Ward, emphasizes the need in the American bishop to be an 
effective organizer, in order to be a regenerating force in modern 
society. He claims that ‘‘ The American bishop of to-day 
does not differ in his title, in his functions, or in his authority 
from his episcopal brother of the first five Christian centuries, 
but his place is in the life of to-day, and unless he takes ae- 
count of the elements which are around him, and knows how to 
organize public opinion, found institutions, and repair the 
leakages of society, he may be an excellent functionary, but he 
is also practically a cipher in the Christian world.’’ He had 
better have stayed in his place of natural obscurity.—orth 
American, February, 1890. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


SOME OF THE UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE, 


Foremost among unsolved problems must be placed the 
question of the nature of life. ‘* Life,’’ says Herbert Spencer, 
‘*is the definite combination of heterogeneous changes both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external 
coincidences and sequences.’’ This is not clear. ‘‘ Life,’’ 
says Aristotle, ‘‘ is the primary reality of an organism.’’ This 
is true, but inadequate. What modern science has really es- 
tablished regarding life is that it always proceeds from life, 
Next among the unsolved problems must be placed the problem 
of origins. Whence came this globe? Whence came man! 
What was the origin of mineral, of plant, of animal? The 
Nebular [Hypothesis and the Darwinian Theory are subtle and 
profound, but even if established they would still leave the 
problem of origins obscure. In the realm of disease unsolved 
problems abound. We cannot account for the origin of any of 
that large class of diseases, which, so far as we can see, invaria- 
bly take their beginning in a definite particular virus. We 
can discover and formulate the conditions of their growth and 
development, but their original source remains a mystery. Yet 
it is in just this department that the outlook is most hopeful. 
The genius of a Pasteur or a Koch, however rare, is not with- 
out its parallel, and the achievements of these observers should 
make the work of future investigators surer and less arduous. 
The true scientific attitude is one of legitimate satisfaction at 
past successes with the frank recognition that this is no time for 
calling a halt and sounding pans of victory.—London Lancet. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN IDAHO. 


By G. F. Wriear. ' 
Scribner’s, February. 


Tue puolic is hardly aware of the rapid accumulation of facts 
bearing upon the prehistoric condition of America, and reveal- 
ing an antiquity of the human race on this Continent equal to, if 
not exceeding that assigned by tangible evidence to man in the 
Old World. Authorities estimate the age of certain rude im- 
plements found in various parts of the United States at from 
seven to one hundred thousand years. 

The recent discovery at Nampa, Ada County, Idaho, of the 
miniature, but finely wrought image will revive interest in the 
Calaveras skull and in the whole class of implements reported 
by Professor Whitney as found in the auriferous gravels of Cali- 
fornia. 

When boring an artesian well through twelve strata this image 
came up from the vegetable soil, being the eleventh stratum 
and next the sandstone below. 

It appears that the image was modelled from stiff clay, and 
if baked at all in the fire, had been subjected to a low degree of 
heat only. The image, covered with the coating of the oxide 
of iron, is, in the view of Professor Putnam and others, conclu- 
sive evidence that it is of considerable antiquity. 

The bearing of this discovery is of the very highest importance. 
If we are compelled to ascribe such antiquity to the image, 
it will go far to relieve the Calaveras skull of the obloquy which 
has rested upon it on account of its advanced stage of develop- 
ment ; for certainly the brain that could have modelled so per- 
fect a form as this must have been far removed from that of 
the ape-like progenitor supposed by Darwin to be the common 
ancestor of us all. 


Proptems or American Arcu#o.ocy, by Major J. W. 
Powell, in the Forum for February, brings out very forcibly the 
fact that, while the last two decades have solved some of these 
problems, they have raised many more, and indicates that the 
most important relate to the first appearance of mankind in the 
several regions of the Continent, and to the origin of their 
mythologies, Janguages, and institutions, which appear to have 
had different and independent centres. 


Is our Cimate Cuanaine ? (Chambers’s Journal, January 
ist, 1890). Meteorological observations which have been taken 
at six hundred meteorological and hydrographic stations, by 
many thousands of observers, present us with a picture of the 
fluctuations of the climate on the whole earth. In the present 
century much rain fell during the twenty years, 1840-60 ; the 
succeeding decade, 1860-70, was dry ; and the next, 1870-80, 
was wet. The fluctuations became more accentuated the farther 
they penetrated into the Continent. 


Canapian Aszestus: Its OccurrENCcE AnD Usss, by J. T. 
Donald, in Popular Science Monthly for February. The Ital- 


jan asbestus was first in the field, but this soon found a market, . 


though not mined at all until 1878, and now is shipped to Italy. 
Occurring in serpentine, it is mined by cutting down the hills of 
the mineral much as a farmer cuts down a stack of hay, or by 
open quarrying on the level. Wher graded it is shipped, 
three fourths of the whole output (in 1888, 4404 tons) going 
to the United States, the remainder to Europe, and the indica- 
tions are that the supply is inexhaustible, Its ability to resist 
high temperature makes it especially useful in connection with 
engines and boilers, as non-conducting coverings for pipes, etc. 
Its use for cloth has increased, and it is invaluable for gloves for 
furnacemen, for salvage blankets, and mail bags, 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
L’ART INDUSTRIEL DANS L’INDE. 
By E. Senarrt. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 


At the Colonial Exposition, Kensington, 1886, India ex- 
hibited a great variety of products of industrial art: gold 
brocades from Benares and Ahmedabad, embroideries in gold 
and silk on cashmeres from Delhi, wood-carvings from the 
western provinces, jewelry from Kach, Cashmere, and Delhi, 
enamels from Jedpore, arms from the Pandjab, etc., all of 
which not only aroused the curiosity of the public by the pe- 
culiar, delicate fancy they evinced, but attracted serious atten- 
tion on account of the original technical methods ard the highly 
developed technical skill to which they bore testimony. Evi- 
dently, this industry was not from yesterday. 

Nevertheless, Baber, the conqueror, said of the Hindoos 
that they knew not the arts, and it is not likely that so astute 
an observer as he was should be entirely mistaken, combining, 
as he did, with the adventurous spirit of his race that men- 
tal refinement which generally results from a natural literary 
taste, developed through actual literary researches. 
he entirely mistaken, in spite of his prejudices. Even to-day 
traces of influence from the western Mohammedan world, from 
the Turks, the Mongols, the Afghans are plainly visible in Ind- 
ian industry. 

Left to himself, his religious sentiment seems to be the Hin- 
doo’s only source of artistic inspiration, Very early he devel- 
oped a wonderful temple architecture. But it must not be 
overlooked that the grandeur of those constructions does not 
consist in the perfect realization of one grand idea ; it depends 
solely on the overwhelming luxuriancy of elaborate details, and 
the repetition of those details over and over again, This 
adroitness, however, and skill and elegance in details would 
seem to be very favorable to the progress of the industrial arts, 
and so it should, no doubt, have been in India but for certain 
other adverse agencies, 

The Hindoo takes life very easy. He needs so little, and 
nature gives so-much, A strong current of consumption is 
never formed. He does not know what fashion means—that 
ever-aching stimulus to find something new and do something 
better. Lost in bis reveries, he cares not. Life becomes sta- 
tionary, and skill a mere routine. If he happens to have a 
surplus, he hastens to give it the most positive form riches can 
assume. His spare dollars he winds asa bracelet around the 
wrist of his wife. Jewelry is, indeed, to the Hindoo less of an 
ornament and more of a savings-bunk than at first glance would 
seem imaginable. And thus it has come to pass that new im- 
pulses in his life, new inspirations in his art, new inventions in 
his skill must reach him from without. 

There can be no question that the sculptures from Cabul 
now in the museum of Lahore are deeply in debt to Greek 
teaching. The Hindoo himself never mastered the human form. 
What he once knew he learned from Greece, but he soon for- 
got it. The Greek influence, however, was slight and transi- 
tory. Under the Mohammedan influence, on the contrary, a 
new and brilliant civilization sprang up. The new religion 
brought a new and magnificent architecture ; the new habits 
and new demands of life led to new and splendid industrial 
arts. Mohammedanism in India wasa great regenerator. Then 
came the English conquest ; but as yet the influence of England 
on industrial art in India is most obvious under the form of de- 
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struction and unintelligent imitation. The old has been for- 
gotten, and the new has not yet been understood. 

Through all these changes, however, a strong tradition of 
native taste and a large stock of original skill have most cer- 
tainly been preserved, and no one sees this fact more clearly 
and appreciates it more keenly than the English themselves, A 
strong movement is on foot in England to watch, that the proc- 
ess of assimilation between new and old may go on in Indian 
art industry with as little waste as possible. Witnesses are the 
museum at Lahore, under the intelligent, and generous direction 
of Mr. Hilpin; the ‘‘ Ulwar and Its Treasuries of Art,”’ 
edited by Mr. Hendley ; the Journal of Indian Art, etc. 





MUSIC IN SPAIN. 
Revista Moderna, Madrid, January. 


In a recent article it has been the idea of Count de Morphy, 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in San Fernando, to picture 
the present condition of music in Spain. With this end in 
view, he proceeds to a simple and general consideration of the 
circumstances propitious to the union of art with the science 
of music. According to Count de Morphy, the folk-songs in 
Spain can be divided up on a geographical basis into three large 
groups. The first embraces the northern and northeastern 
parts of the peninsula, a mountainous region comprising Gali- 
cian and Asturian melodies. These songs are of great delicacy 
and finish ; a special stamp seems to characterize the inspiration 
of the mountaineers, and its very rudeness lends to the whole 
a certain severe majesty. The second or central group offers a 
distinct type of song ; here the movement is accelerated, the 
ternary rhythm is more frequent, and the entire structure and 
character is more modern. The third group comprises the An- 
dalusian region and the coast of the Mediterranean, and there 
is no doubt but that Arabic traditions and influences have left 
here a lasting mark. 

The largest official musical’ institution in Spain is the Madrid 
Conservatory, established and endowed by Queen Dojia Cristina. 
Unlike other European countries, there is no musical instruc- 
tion in the primary schools. Prominent among private organ- 
izations is the Quartette Society founded in 1863 by the violinist 
D. Jesus de Monasterio and by the pianist D. Juan Guelbenzu. 
The Concert Society exists since 1865, and owes its existence to 
D. Francisco Asenjo Barbieri. Another great musical centre 
is the Teatro Real, devoted altogether to the production of so- 

_ealled opera-concerts, which have been supplanted nearly every- 
where else in Europe by the lyric drama. 

Of all the branches of music, that in which Spain glories 
most, and which nowadays is in the worst state of decadence, 
is the Spanish religious music ; ever since the sixteenth century 
it has failed to assert itself in new productions, and the master- 
pieces prior to that period are the only ones now recognized. 

The musical problem in Spain is a difficult one, and Count 
de Morphy submits.the following scheme toward its solution : 

Muaical instruction in primary schools, Official and private 
organization of elementary musical instruction. Remodel the 
Conservatory and raise its standard, Creation and organization 
of a lyric stage. Competition and rewards for musical works 
and literature. Formation of a large Philharmonic Society, 
with branches in the important cities of Spain. Rewards for 
those choir-trainers who will reinstate the former ideal of na- 
tional religious music. Organization of military bands of music 
on the Austrian plan. 





ROBERTO BROWNING E L’ITALIA. 
Nuova Antilogia. 


Rosert Browntne having spent so much of his life in Italy, 
it is a matter of interest to see how he was looked upon and 
what was thought of him and of his productions by those with 
whom he came more or less in daily contact in that country. 
An excellent opportunity to form some idea in this connection 
is offered in an essay by Mr. E, Nencioni, entitled ‘‘ Roberto. 
Browning e I’Italia.”” Long before the great English poet ac- 
quired his world-wide reputation, it was the privilege of Mr. 
Nencioni to become personally acquainted with him at the resi- 
dence of our well-known sculptor and writer, William Story. 
In course of time Mr. Nencioni developed into a fervent admirer 
of Browning as a man, as a thinker, and asa true poet. His 
first readings in Browning were to him as a revelation ; it was 
as though he were brought face to face with a man and with a 
friend. Certain pages convey to him the same effect as a mag- 
netic current, thrilling him through and through. He delights 
in the heroic qualities of individual will and the luxuriant and 
deliciously refreshing joy of life which pervade Browning's. 
masterpieces, and constitute the main characteristics of his 
varied and tremendous genius. On tracing out his line of 
thought, the essayist reaches certain conclusions, and expresses 
himself as follows: The more intricate and perplexing is the 
labyrinth of the thoughts and feelings of a given historical or 
mythical character in a given dramatic situation—the greater is 
the final triumph of the poet in his victorious and revealing 
analysis, On reading Shakespeare, we remark : This is Life. 
On reading Browning, we exclaim: This is Thought. And, 
indeed, Browning interests himself and us in the thoughts of 
his characters and in their modes of thinking, rather than in 
their sayings and doings. But Browning must not be con- 
sidered as an abstruse poet, whosa sole delight is in pure meta- 
physics ; neither is he a great thinker to the exclusion of being 
atrue poet. In fact, he is so much of a poet that even the 
most abstract ideasare richly endowed by him with life, color, 
and physiognomy. 

His understanding is intuitive and rapid, his imagination 
suggestive and strengthening, his sense of humor and his 
feeling either pathetic or sublime. Each one of his poems, 
even the shortest of his lyrical compositions, is complete in 
itself and different from all the rest; and this great qual- 
ity is shared by, perhaps, only two poets, Guethe and Brown- 
ing. 

In depth of thought, strength of analysis, and calm impar- 
tiality, Browning is at his best in the ‘‘ Ring and the Book.’” 
One day, while crossing the Piazza San Lorenzo in Florence, 
the poet’s attention was drawn to a curiosity shop, where from 
a quantity of rubbish he extricated a curious document, half 
printed and half manuscript, and bound in parchment. For the 
sum of one lira the salesman was induced to part with the 
‘** History and Documents of the Trial of Count Guido Frances- 
chino,’’ beheaded at Rome in 1698. It is out of this con- 
glomeration of crude facts that Robert Browning was to obtain 
the divine spark, life-kindling in his great masterpiece, the 
** Ring and the Book.”’ 

Mr. Nencioni glories in the fact that Italy has furnished most, 
not to say all inspirations to Robert Browning. Her cities and 
plains, her churches and ruins, her sorrows and hope, have alb 
been sung by him, and he asserts himself that should his heart 
be unfolded, its innermost recess would disclose the name 


Italy. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICA’S FOURTH CENTEN 


By Francis A. WaLkKErR. 


ARY. 





The Forum, January. 


As an object-lesson in American citizenship, as a source of | 
political inspiration, nothing could be finer or grander than a | 
gathering of the American people, from the North and from | 
the East, from the South and from the West, that would take 
place, under the auspices of the nation, at such a call as this for 
a World’s Fair. 

Two things should be held prominently in view. 1. It isa | 
real celebration we want and not a mere peddler’s fair. We 
can be content with nothing less than a grand, dignified cele- 
bration of an event of transcendent importance to the whole 
world, not alone to its industrial, but to its political and social 
interests as well. 2. That on this occasion the United States 
should appear, not for themselves alone, but as the head and 
frout of the people of all the Americas. 

The notion of the solidarity of America is one that has but 
recently come into consciousness among the people of the United 
States. We should aim chiefly at social and moral affiliations, 
and this aim should be pursued in every way that will tend to 
bring the peoples concerned to a cordial and unselfish interest 
in each other’s welfare and in the harmony and prosperity of 
all the Americas. 

3. This celebration should be made the occasion for a mighty 
re-enforcement of the sentiment of national unity. Such a re- 
sult is of supreme importance to us as a nation, especially in 
view of the ethnical and social diversity of our people, and of 
the vast distances over which they are extended. 

4. The Philadelphia Exhibition was one of the greatest 
forces ever introduced into the industrial life of the United 
States. As a mere matter of money it has repaid its cost an 
hundredfold within the brief term of thirteen years. Yet it 
was but the feeble beginning of what is now in our power to 
inaugurate on the occasion we are contemplating. For a | 
World’s Fair to exert its economic influence as a school of indus- 
trial art, is but the smaller part of its mission. It is through 
widening the markets for products, through educating the tastes 
of consumers, through inspiring industrial ambitions, that the 
World’s Fair does its greatest work. 

It is by proposing new ends, by setting up larger and finer 
objects of desire, that an exhibition of arts chiefly contributes 
to industrial development. 

5. Commercial aspects of the Exhibition will take care of 
themselves, but education, public institutions, social organiza- 
tion, charitable enterprise, the arts of common life and domes- 
tic economy, should be here magnified until they become the 
dominant features of the Exhibition. 

Millions of money should be spent on this part of the Ex- 
hibition. The historical, the ‘archeological sections should be 
replete with objects that may interest the visitors of a day and 
may also suffice to occupy the attention of the student through 
the whole term of the Exhibition. Everything relating to the 
prehistoric races of America; to the life and habits of the 
Indian tribes, from the time of Columbus to the present day, 
should be seen at the highest advantage that can be secured by 
systematic arrangement, and by every device and artifice of 
presentation. 








| in ancient times. 





The whole nation should invite the world to visit these 


shores in 1892 to witness the wonders that have here been 
wrought. 

Eminently in regard to a universal exposition is it true, that 
niggardliness of expenditure is poor economy. The demon- 
stration should be so grand, so comprehensive, so brilliant, so 
imposing that no American who can find means to compass 
the necessary journey, will be willing to stay away. Nothing 
succeeds like success, 


THE RISB OF AMERICAN 


By A. B. 


CITIES. 
Harr, 
(Juarterly Journal of Economics, January. 


tECENT discussions of the problems of city life have turned 
chiefly upon the forms of government, not observing that in 
the phenomenal growth of cities may be found an explanation 
of some of the peculiarities and complications which they ex- 
hibit. ; 

Since 1790 the population of the United States has increased 
sixteen times ; while the cities have increased in number sixty 
times and the urban population nearly a hundred and sixty 
times. 

The paper is devoted to three inquiries, 1. What causes 
have determined the sites and distribution of American cities ? 
2. What has been the growth of their population? 3. What 
is noticeable about the status and social condition of people in 
cities ? 

The situation of American cities depends chiefly on natural 
causes, but these are different from those which were decisive 
It is not too much to say that not one city 
in the United States owes its growth to an impregnable situa- 
tion. The convenience of commerce, however, is as efficacious. 
a reason for location as at any former time. The site of many 
American cities is on a river at the head or foot of navigation 
or near a water-fall. New York and New Orleans are examples 
of settlements at the mouths of large rivers, but the history of 
the world has shown that it is much less important for a city 
to have the length of a great stream behind it than to havea 
good harbor before it. Of the six largest cities in the country, 
five are the larger Atlantic ports. The other city of the six, 
Chicago, illustrates the class whose growth has been due to a 
network of railways. 

The increase of population in American cities presents some 
striking figures. In 1790 it was one thirtieth of the whole, in 
1860 nearly one sixth, in 1880 nearly a fourth. The propor- 
tion is by no means alarming. It is more than that of Italy or 
France and not much under that of densely-populated Belgium 
and Holland, but rather Jess than that of Australia and not half 
that of England. This rapid growth is due largely to unprece- 
dented immigration. The details of nativity exhibit curious 
facts as to the preferences of different peoples for particular 
cities or kinds of cities. The foreigners gravitate naturally to 
the large cities, and it is evident that the great municipalities, 
which need most efficient government, are precisely those 
which receive an undue proportion, They are, moreover, most 
attractive to those immigrants who are least accustomed to self- 
government and least amenable to mild restraint. But the per- 
centage of foreign born to natives will continually grow less 
with the advance of population, and the next generation will be 
of a different class, 

Influx from the surrounding country is another reason for 
rapid growth, and contains an element of vigor and recuper- 
ation. 
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A study of conditions of city planting and city growth leads 
‘to the following conclusions : . 

1. The situation depends chiefly on natural causes ; but once 
pianted the larger places have power to profit by artificial 
stimuli, such as immigration and railroads. The great cities 
of the future will grow up out of present cities, large or small. 


There will be no more surprises, except, perhaps, in the Puget | 


Sound region. 

2. The tendency of systematized transportation is to cause 
‘the large cities to gain faster than small ones, and the general 
drift of modern life is to increase the ratio of city to country 
population. 

3. Few cities have built for the future. 
ciated evils are likely to be more prevalent. 

4, The government of cities is likely to improve with experi- 
ence and the education of the community. Most foreign ele- 
ments will eventually be absorbed, but the effect of their former 
existence will be seen in the type of character in cities different 
from that found in the country regions. The children of the 
present foreigners will be the rulers of future cities. What are 
they to be? 

5. The best service that a reformer can render is to aid in 
putting right examples and right principles into the minds of 
children. 


Crowding and asso- 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
By J. R. Suarrery, 
The Catholic World, January, 


For twenty-nine years Cardinal Lavigerie has labored for the 
redemption of the negro ; he has sent out many bands of mis- 
sioners. Some have suffered martyrdom ; others have died of 
fever and hardships. The survivors report no improvement ; 
on the contrary, matters are growing worse. Converts have 
been made; and individual slaves ransomed from their captors ; 
but the moral influence of the missioner has not availed to pre- 
vent a single slave-raid. Where nature has done much for man, 
where man himself seems capable of progress, and where a nu- 
merous and happy population might peacefully dwell, the slave- 
trader carries desolation. Slave hunts are carried on in these 
<ountries as far as the sources of the Niger. The sale of slaves 
takes place publicly in all Mohammedan provinces on the same 
large scale as ever. More than this, in the lake region a fresh 
outburst of fanaticism has taken place, resulting in the massacre 
of the Christians and the expulsion of every white man. 
Throughout a wide extent of territory the feeble flame of civil- 
ization kindled by the missioners has been utterly extinguished, 

Slavery is the obstacle to the civilization, colonization, and 
evangelization of Africa. 

For the suppression of slavery it has been proposed, first : 
that the various powers declare that the status of slaves be no 
longer recognized by international law, and that the slave-traffic 
be treated as piracy. This would destroy the trade on the 
coast, but would not prove effectual inland without the co- 
operation of the Mussulman governors, who keep up the slave- 
trade in order to maintain domestic slavery. 

The next measure proposed is to restrict the sale of fire-arms 
and ammunition in regions where slave-hunters make their 
razzias. To their shame, English and German (and, no doubt, 
American ajso) traders supply these weapons and cartridges. 
** The name of the ruler of Central Africa is King Rifle,’’ said 
a slave-trader. 





A third and far more important scheme for abolishing the 
slave-trade is to destroy Moslem ascendancy. Arab rule is the 
curse of Central Africa. Bring to the nations of the Dark 
Continent the blessings of liberty, and thus end the sale and 
barter of human beings. It is a pacific policy. On the other 
hand, Cardinal Lavigerie favors armed intervention. He would 
introduce into Africa a force of armed men, who would form a 
land blockade against the slave-caravans, and open a line of 
stations within easy reach of one another. But as Napo- 
leon’s soldiers on the retreat from Moscow were beaten by the 
climate, so the deadly miasmatic African heat will make fall 
from the hands of the Cardiual’s soldiers the arms which their 
fevered brains could not guide them in aiming. 

Two other schemes will help very much, but cannot prove 
effectual. One is to establish fortified centres, following in this 
Emin Pasha, who for several years, with only native soldiers, 
has been a scourge to the Arab traders, passing from post to 
post, defending or attacking, pursuing or arbitrating—in short, 
having recourse to every weapon of sword and tongue to root 
out the slave-traffic. 

The second may be termed a commercial scheme. It con- 
sists in outbidding the Arab traders in buying ivory and other 
African products. 

The last scheme for the suppression of slavery is colonization. 
As for the whites, the same objection holds against them as 
settlers that would prevent them going as soldiers. By great 
industry the whites might overcome these drawbacks, which 
now beset their dwelling in Africa. But it would demand a 
very long time. Meanwhile, the slave-traffic, and Islamism with 
it, would go on increasing. Hence the question of negro 
colonization seems the most tangible ; and Father Clarke ap- 
peals to the success, although partial only, of Liberia as a suffi- 
cient proof why American negroes should colonize Africa. 

Colonization seems possible only as a philanthropic measure, 
or an outgrowth on the part of the negroes themselves. Still 
there seems a providential sign in this call for American negroes 
to face toward Africa. We believe that Africa will be Chris- 
tianized by the American negro. 

The best way to convert the negroes of the South or the 
whites of the North, is to send missionaries to Africa and Asia. 

The weakest point in all schemes regarding the blacks is that 
The 
true elevation of the blacks must be a growth ; it must come 
from within, from themselves. What they need to-day more 
than anything else are natural leaders both in the spiritual and 
civic orders—not hirelings nor political demagogues, but apostles 
of grace and apostles of civic virtue. 


in the work of their uplifting they themselves are ignored. 


Give the negroes plenty 
of their own priests, and the ‘* open sesame’’ to the negro 
problem of the South will be found. 

Then, reversing the march of the King of day, their priests 
will be the generals of the greatest crusade of Christianity—the 
evangelization of Africa by her own transatlantic sons. 


Tue American Fievp ror Emicration (Chambers’s Journal, 
January). The area in the United States suitable for farming is 
usually estimated at 1,500,000 square miles, or 960,000,000 of 
acres. In 1880 the area in farms was 536,081,835 acres. At 
the same rate of increase the area in farms must now (1889) 
be over 700,000,000 acres, leaving unoccupied 260,000,000 
acres, a large part of which is in the hands of railway corpora- 
tions. If there should be no increase of the rate of demand in 
1884, the supply wil! be exhausted in twenty years. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

Goop for Chicago! She has won ina fair 
and square fight, and she deserves credit for 
her pluck, If the Senate, to which the bill 
now goes, also names her as its choice, all 
good citizens will accept the result and will help 
to make the Exhibition successful.— New York 
Sun. 





TE financial offer of Chicago, its excellent 
sites, its railroad facilities, its ability to 
handle and provide cvnfortably for an im- 
mense influx of strangers, its admirable cli- 
mate, its geographical position, so central to 
the masses of the people who will attend an 
American Exposition, and whose presence is 
necessary to secure its success, have been 
dwelt on again and again, but never more 
tersely and strongly than in Thursday’s 
speeches, They settle two points—that the 
East has had its share of celebrations and 
should step aside to give the West a chance, 
and that Chicago is the only city where a truly 
national and continental celebration can be 
held. 

The friends of New York bade truth a long 
farewell when they began their eloquence. 
The elevated roads fall far short of carrying 
the present population. It was nothing but 
sublime audacity to say that New York had a 
site which was in readiness for the architects, 
when, in fact, the lands have not been con- 
demned, and it may take a year or two of liti- 
gation to decide whether the law under which 
it will have to be acquired is constitutional ; 
and after the ground shall have been acquired 
it will take months of time and heavy expendi- 
ture to level down the rocky hills which cover 
it. It is not true that the agriculturalist and 
manufacturer will have a larger local assem- 
blage in New York than elsewhere, to be in- 
structed and benefited. And as to the farmer 
and live-stock man they are not wanted in 
New York, and there will be no room for them 
there. As for the manufacturer, he knows 
that the great market for his wares is at the 
West, and if he wants to come face to face 
with his best customers he must bring his ex- 
hibit to Chicago.— Chicago Tribune. 





As in defeat Chicago would have yielded 
gracefully, so the friends of New York and St. 
Louis will in large numbers vote for the bill, 
which has yet to pass the House and Senate 
and be approved by the Executive, designating 
Chicago as the city of the exposition. The 
stage of eager expectation and gratified ebulli- 
tion has yielded to that of sober contemplation 
of the task before us. The interval is short 
and the task mighty ; but Chicago will accom- 
plish it if its enthusiasm—a useful quality—is 
guided by cool intelligence.—Chicago Times. 


THE question now before Congress and the 
country is whether a creditable and successful 
fair can be evolved from the existing condi-. 
tion. Somuch political partisanship has been 
shown—-such as, if carried out, will inevitably 
spoil the whole enterprise—that we must con- 
fess to our doubts. We have no quarrel with 
Chicago, who has won the fight, and we shal) 


| 








! 


support her to the best of our ability in bring- 


must be that it be absolutely non-partisan, — | 
St. Louis Republic. 


Tuat Washington is the proper place for | 
such acelebration scarcely admits of a question, 
and a ballot by the American people would | 
undoubtedly prove it. But New York by her | 
unwise course, in bitterly attacking Chicago, 
created a sympathy for her, that was a strong 
element in carrying the day. However, Chi- 
cago has won, and the success of the fair will | 
not be doubtful if all will join together and do | 
all in their power to make it an honor to the | 
country. — Baltimore American. 


| 


Tue struggle lay between Chicago and New | 
York, St. Louis and Washington being out of | 
the race from the beginning. Chicago’s trans- | 
portation facilities give her a great advan- | 
tage, and her’ extra ‘‘ go,” contrasting sharply 
with the apparent lukewarmness of the Go-, 
thamites, carried the day. There is still a doubt 
whether two years are time enough to prepare | 
for such an undertaking, and also whether we | 
are not too near the close of the Paris Exposi- 
tion to make sure of something that shall be 
not merely bigger, but really better than that. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Tue ‘‘ Bosses” Carry THEIR Pornt.—The 
vote in favor of Chicago does not decide that 
a World’s Fair will be held, but that it will 
not be held in New York. The political 
“ bosses” of the Republican party have so de- 
creed. They did not want the World’s Fair 
held in this city in the year of a Presidential 
election, According to their notion of things 
this would inevitably be an advantage to the 
party that controlled public affairs in the city. 
If New York had been a Republican city, if 
this had been a “‘ safe’’ Republican State, they 
would have been willing to have had the Fair 
here, where alone it could be made successful. 
Now we shall see what will become of it. Let 
Chicago and her “‘ hustlers’? show what they 
can do, We hold that it will simply be im- 
possible to have a successful international ex- 
hibition on Lake Michigan. In short, it will 
be a Western show and nothing else.— New 
York Times. 


TrrumpH oF Cuicaco,—It was a great day for 
Chicago. It is evident now that they have 
conducted their campaign with consummate 
skill. Possibly we have suffered from over- 
confidence, but whatever the cause of our dis- | 
comfiture, we have been handsomely and thor- 
oughly beaten, and we do not propose to cry 
about it. We offer our most cordial congratu- 
lations to the prize-winner and do not even 
ask her to moderate her transports. 

Some vital points are to be determined yet. 

If it has been objected that two years’ prep- 
aration would not suffice for New York, that 





objection has become more forcible by the 
choice of site. We have never doubted, nor 
seen how the citizens of other States could 
doubt, that the national metropolis on the 
seaboard, the great port of the New World, | 
was the only fit place in which to hold an In- 
ternational Exposition. 


Of Chicago’s energy, activity, and trium- | 


phant progress we are honestly proud,and of all | 





she isorought to be. Our fear is that Chicago 


__ | ing about the exposition, but its first essential |is debarred, by her geographical position, 


from achieving any more than a display of our 
own national arts and industries. If whatever 
obstacles remain in the way of her honorable 
ambition shall be overcome, New York will do 
her full share in making the great enterprise 
upon which all eyes are fixed a splendid and 
incomparable triumph.— New York Tribune. 
Exm™rnatTIineG all partisan influence from be- 
ginning to end is an absolute condition of sue- 
cess. The Fair itself may have a beneficial 
influence in moderating the excitement of a 
Presidential canvass. People will have some- 
thing else to think about, In some great city 
of the Union there will probably be held the 
greatest industrial exposition the world has 
ever known. In some large sense, the indus- 
trial wealth of the world will be represented. 
3ut in a larger sense, the industrial resources 
of the United States will be illustrated. The 
Fair will divide the attention of the public, 
It will go far to temper hot partisan zeal. 
People will have less inclination to attend 
mass meetings and more to study the indus- 
trial progress of the world.—San Francisco 
Evening Bulietin. 


POLITICAL. 





CONGRESSIONAL RULES. 


Ir is amusing to read in Democratic journals 
certain criticisms of Speaker Reed, who is de- 
nounced as a “ tyrant,” a ‘‘ ezar,"’ a ‘‘ dicta- 
tor,” a ‘‘ revolutionist,’’ and even a ‘‘ mon- 
ster.’’ Mr. Reed is none of thesethings. He 
is simply a Republican with a head long 
enough to foresee evil days for his party, and 
with courage to use novel and desperate ex- 
pedients, necessary in his belief, to save the 
policies of his party from destruction.— New 
York Herald. 


sé 





CuHANGEs in the procedure, with the view of 
despatching business and putting down fac- 
tious opposition, may be necessary, but all 
such changes increasing the Speaker’s power, 
in order not to be dangerous, should involve 
also a change in the manner of filling his office, 
They demand his complete disassociation from 
party leadership and from partisanship in 
every form, and the surrounding of the chair 
with a thoroughly judicial atmosphere. Con- 
sequently they make the appearance in it, 
clothed with these extraordinary powers, of a 
man who has made, during the past few weeks, 
such an exhibition of violence and unscrupu- 
lousness as Mr. Reed has made, an absurdity 
as well as an outrage.—New York Post. 





Tue majority ought to be held to a strict ac 
count by the people. The change of rules will 
be splendidly vindicated in public estimation 
if the public work is well done, If not, the 
avowals of the majority will come back to 
plague them. The majority knew what it was 


| doing when, by elevating Mr. Reed to the 


Speaker’s chair, it put the right man where he 
belonged.— New York Tribune. 





At present the Democrats in the House are 


| powerless. Ten days ago they had the right to 
'absent themselves ; and if they had done so 


they could not have been compelled to attend, 
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because the House had not then adopted any 
rules under which they could have been pro- 
ceeded against. Now the House has a full 
code. of rules, and under those rules an ab- 
sentee can be arrested, brought to the bar of 
the House, and fined for a refusal to perform 
his duty. The Republicans will be sure to 
make that fine large enough to insure the at- 
tendance of the absentees when their votes are | 
needed to make up a quorum.—Richmond Des- 


patch, 


Tue Southern Democrats have good cause 
to be indignant. The partisan policy of the 
Republican House is intended to injure them ; 
(1) by unseating Democratic Southern Con- 
gressmen, and (2) by using the power thus 
gained to place Congressional elections under 
the control of the Government, which, being 





Republican, would appoint Republican re- | 


turning boards. The Republican Congress- 
men from the South may be said to be respon- 
sible for any indignity that may be put upon 
the section they were elected to represent, for 
while some protested privately yet all to a 
man voted to sustain the rulings.—Savannah 
Morning News. ; 


Sucm revolutionary and high-handed pro- 
ceedings as the Republican majority in Con- 
gress are resorting to will be rebuked by the 
people, and the administration leaders realize 
the fact that they are playing their final en- 
gagement.— Atlanta Constitution. 





Tux code was prepared for the purpose of 
expediting the ‘‘ business’ of the majority. 
The Old Soldiers are knocking at the doors of 
the Treasury. We are to have money for the 
rivers and harbors, money for the lighthouses, 
for navy and coast defences, for ‘‘ our paupers 
in blue,” money for ship-owners and ship- 
builders, and “a wise revision of our Tariff 
on Protection lines.’’ The scheme is a gigan- 
tic one. The surplus is to be reduced, not by 
a reduction of taxation, but by the discovery 
of any easy method for a criminal waste of 
the people’s money.—Charleston News and 
Courier, 


Wuen Mr. Reed and the New York Tribune 
say that what the people want are “ results,’ 
they simply mean that the lobbyists, subsi- 
dists, pension-hunters, and protected monopo- 
lists are growing tired of the impediments 
placed in their path by the Democrats, and want 
to see some “ results” of their contributions to 
the Republican Campaign Fund.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 








Unper the old rules the Republicans could 
not get enough of their men together to oust 
the present incumbent and putin the claim- 
ant. The Democrats would sit still and not 
vote on a yea and nay cal! ; this woald deprive 
the House of a quorum and stop business. 
The Republicans then adopted the plan of 
counting present the non-voting members and 
making a quorum. The result of the stormy 
opposition to the Speaker's arbitrary procedure 
was the report of a new code of rules for the 
House legalizing his action.— New York Rr- 
aminer. 





Mr, Frepericx Horny, who ranks high asa 





Democratic politician in Wisconsin, having 


served many times as Speaker of Assembly, 


the custom heretofore to the contrary was a 
hundred or more years old, it was a poor and 
bad custom which allowed a minority to pre- 
vent legislation by the majority, Our Demo- 
cratic friends have again committed a great 
blunder ; the people will not be with them.” 
— Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Tue final adoption of the Republican code 
of rules, which is to govern the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is a decisive triumph for Speaker 
Reed and his Republican colleagues. They 
are fair to both sides and admirably calculated 
to facilitate the prompt and orderly trans- 
action of the public business. The people 
have had enough and more than enough of 
obstructive and do-nothing Congresses, They 
are anxious for a Congress conducted on the 
sound, practical business principle of doing 
its work promptly and energetically, instead 
of devoting its time to studying devices by 
which its work may be postponed or evaded. 
— Boston Journal, 





Tue new rules are designed to promote the 
despatch of business, and there can be no 
doubt they will command the hearty approval 
of the country. Ey them the majority can 
control the actions of the House and make it 
impossible to obstruct the proceedings of that 
body unreasonably. It will be claimed that 
if the Democrats ever obtain a majority they 
will use the rules to oppress the Republicans ; 
but that view is not worthy of serious consid- 
eration, Whatever party has a majority of 
the House should control its actions. The 
new rules will expedite business and will in- 
sure much shorter terms of Congress than have 
been known of late years. Speaker Reed de- 
serves great credit for the skill and determina- 
tion he displayed in the preparation and 
adoption of these rules,— Denver Republican, 





Tue essential evils of the new code are the 
extraordinary powers which are given to the 
Speaker-—powers which the presiding officer 
is especially unfitted to exercise by reason of 
his unfortunate temperament—and the sup- 
pression of the minority. It is the constitu- 
tional and proper right of the minority to com- 
pel the passage of measures by a majority of 
the whole House,-- Vicksburg Daily Herald. 





‘* FinrpusTErine,”’ as it is called, dilatory 
motions by which legislation is obstructed and 
the will of the majority hampered, but for the 
practice of which the party in power is not 
without blame, will evidently not be tolerated. 
It is clear that a‘‘ visible quorum” will be 
treated as a quorum by Speaker Reed.—Zion’s 
Herald. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


Tue conference of the representatives of the 
three Americas has dropped in a great measure 
out of sight. The chief reason why more has 
not been said of its doings must be found in 
a want of interest in the proceedings them- 
selves, and in a general conviction that little 


” 


| benefit is likely to result from them. There 
gives hearty approval to Speaker Reed's | 
ruling, and concludes his published views | 
with the following words: “‘ Speaker Reed | 
is deserving of praise in making a rule) 
which common sense must approve ; whether | while a grave international body in another 
| part of the Capitol is devising means for its 


is a curious and patent absurdity in the spec- 
tacle of a Congressional committee holding 
daily meetings to hear arguments and devise 
more stringent measures in restraint of trade, 


extension, and another Congressional com- 
mittee is formulating plans to offer bounties 
to people for the alleged purpose of bringing 
in the goods which the first-named committee 
is conspiring to keep out. Only one commit- 
tee, that on Weights and Measures, has re- 
ported. That on Railroads has been steadily 
at work, but its report has been delayed by 
the death of the father of its chairman. As 
to the silver question, the United States dele- 
gates are divided among themselves, Even 
the subsidy question, about which general una- 
nimity was expected, has not found the dele- 
gates in accord, The plan of establishing a 
Customs Union, the most important of all the 
plans connected with the conference, was 
abandoned without discussion, and it is added 
rather superfluously, with the assent of the 
American delegates. ‘‘ The absurd system of 
protection” stood in the way of accomplishing 
anything in this direction. 

The Pan-American Congress is likely to pass. 
into history as a great opportunity thrown 
away. If it shall prepare the way for future 
negotiations under better auspices it may not 
have been held entirely in vain ; that is the 
most we are permitted to hope for at present. 
— Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Uran’s Revotvution.—The main agency in 
this work was the registration law. Under 
the Utah act the scrutiny permitted is exceed- 
ingly severe. The intention of the law is to 
secure the disfranchisement of all polygamists 
and that has apparently been done. But the 
fight at the polls was desperate, though the 
non-Mormon element won by a considerable 
majority and now is in political power in Salt 
Lake City. This means the beginning of the 
end of Mormon political power. The victory 
in Salt Lake City foreshadows the elevation 
to power of the non-Mormon element in the 
Territory at large. It is now settled that dis- 
franchisement for the crime of polygamy can 
and will be accomplished ; and presages the 
extinction of the vile doctrine that held a great 
Government at bay.—St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Pioneer Press. 


FOREIGN, 


ExtrapiTIonN witH Great Britraty.—The 
Times regards it as creditable to neither party 
that two nations, united by so many and so va- 
rious ties as England and the United States, 
should have been contented for half a century 
with the very inadequate provisions of the Ex- 
tradition Treaty of 1842. The convention then 
negotiated by Lord Ashburton restricted the 
right of extradition to charges of murder, of 
assault with intent to commit murder, piracy, 
arson, robbery, forgery, and the utterance of 
forged paper. Under this treaty the perpe- 
trators of crimes the most heinous and the 





| most dangerous to social order from one na- 


fae ° . 
| tion, were able to secure immunity from pros- 
,ecution as well as punishment, by simply 
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stepping into the territory of the other. By 
the terms of the new convention, manslaugh- 
ter, counterfeiting, or dealing in counterfeited 
money, embezzlement, larceny, fraud by any 
one in a position of trust, perjury, offences 
against women and children, burglary, piracy 
by the law of nations, mutiny, and offences 
against the laws for the suppivssion of slavery, 
are now added to the narrow list of extradit- 
able crimes enumerated in the Ashburton 
Treaty. Mr. Blaine’s somewhat elaborate de- 
fence of these additions in his letter to the 
President is regarded as unnecessary, as al- 
most nothing has been conceded to England 
which had not previously been granted, in 
some cases several years earlier, to other na- 
tions. If it be claimed that the enlargement 
of the number of extraditable offences is to 
the advantage of the United States, it is 
equally certain that the same advantages will 
inure from its ratification to the people of the 
United Kingdom, The Zimes, however, per- 
tinently inquires the exact interpretation 
which shall, in certain cases, be given to the 
stipulation that any person accused ‘ shall not 
be surrendered, if the offence for which his 
surrender is demanded be one of a political 
character, or if he prove that the requisition 
for his surrender has, in fact, been made with 
a view to try to punish him for an offence of 
a political character,’’ and asks if the men 
who plotted and executed the assassination 
of President Lincoln or of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish would be safe under its provisions 
from the penalties of ordinary murderers.— 
London Times, January 28th, 1890. 





Tue Benrie Sra Question.—The agreement 
between Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Blaine, 


as reported, will hardly please the British Co- | 


lumbian sealers. 
States of damages for past seizures and the 
exclusion of Canadian vessels from the sea 
for the future is a practical concession of the 
American claim to consider it a closed sea. 
Perhaps these are the best terms Sir Julian 
could gain, but if the report is correct, as also 
the statement that the Alaska Commercial 
Company is really run by British capital, then 
it is in effect a union of England and the 
United States against Canada. A new and by 
no means satisfactory phase is thus put upon 
the negotiations.— Montreal Daily Star. 





AvsTRALIAN Natives Assocration,—It is hard- 
ly to be expected that the conference of dele- 
gates from the various branches of this body, 
which commenced its sitting at Melbourne 
yesterday, will prove of much practical utility, 
In view of the forthcoming Federation Con- 
ference, this meetiag seems premature, and it 
would have been wiser to wait until after that 
had succeeded in formulating the scheme for 
the union of the colonies. As it is, this can 
have no influence on the delegates to that 
assembly, and the meetings must be of the 
general nature of a debating society.— Morning 
Herald, Sydney, Australia. 





Tue German Emperor’s ADDRESS FROM THE 
Turone.—The address from the throne ap- 
pears as the electoral campaign is in full prog- 
ress. The German press has noticed here 


The payment by the United ; 








the failure of the usual party watchwords, 
Their place is, however, supplied by those 
utterances of the Emperor’s address, in which 
the wish and the expectation are expressed that 
in social-political legislation the next Reichs- 
tag will make effective legal provision for the 
necessary reforms. The field included in 
these words embraces, however, not only that 
of the socialist-law and the measures made 
necessary by the movement among the miners ; 
it must also give assurance to the working- 


| classes that the legislative authorities have 


their interests and their wishes at heart, and 
that a satisfactory change in their condition 
can be reached only by legal regulations which 
shall be at once conciliatory and just. 

This gigantic problem can be solved only 
by a cordial co-operation of the Government 
and of the representatives of the people. 
The necessity, indeed, becom#s ever more 
pressing from one session to another in this 
whole field of social questions, to grasp with 
firm hand and to act in accordance with a 
comprehensive fundamental principle if, we 
will not say a solution is to be reached, but if 
the foaming torrent is to be conducted even 
into a broad and safe channel,—Allgemeine 
Zeitung (Munich), January 27th. 





Tue Finnish GovERNMENT.—It is extremely 
gratifying for all true Russian patriots to learn 
that now in this city there is sitting a Com- 
mission charged by His Majesty to revise the 
regulations, existing in Finland, regarding 
the Post, the Custom House, and the, mone- 
tary affairs. It is extremely strange that the 
country conquered by Russia was permitted 


to act as if it still were independent. Ro 


sensible man can give sufficient reason.why a 





Russian province should coin and print its 
own money different from the Russian money ; 
to issue and enact its own Custom House 
regulations different from the regulations is- 
sued by the Imperial Government, and to 
make out postal rules again different from the 
Post rules approved by the Emperor. Fin- 
land was permitted to enjoy rather too many 
liberties denied to other subjects of the Em- 
peror, We must not forget the tendencies of 
the Finnish Separatists who build mqnuments 
in memory of Russian defeats, whq declare 
that in case of war between Russia and Eng- 
land Finland would remain neutral, and who 
publish in the Almanac de Gotha the false state- 
ment that Finland is an independent State 
connected with Russia only in the person of 
the Emperor, who is the Grand Duke-of Fin- 
land. In our opinion it is time to put Fin- 
land on the same footing with the rest of the 
Russian provinces.—The Novoe Vremya of St. 
Petersburg. 





Tue German-CzecH DrrricuLtTies iN Boxe- 
mia.— The work of the Union Conference in re- 
gard to the Bohemian crisis may now be regard- 
edas completed. Its conclusions were yester- 
day communicated in Prague to gatherings rep- 
resenting each of the political parties, and 
with the exception of the Young Czechs adopted 
by them all, Scruples and opposition even, 
were not wanting, and the Old Czechs espe- 
cially were apprehensive of the influence of 
their action upon their party interests ; but 
weariness from the long struggle and the abso- 


lute necessity, to both sides, of a final peace 
forced scruples and party interests into the 
background. Even the Young Czechs cannot 
escape the prevailing influences, Their ac- 
tual adhesion is postponed, but it is easy to 
perceive that this is not owing to any funda- 
mental opposition to the terms of the Confer- 
ence, and that they are by no means sure of 
the popular effect of their position. If the 
Young Czechs constitute the Liberal party, 
which they would be regarded, it is of the 
highest importance that they should seek 
close relations with the Germans where, in 
the promotion of civil rights, of popular 
education, and of constitutional progress they 
have more points of sympathy than among 
those speaking their own language, and into 
alliance with whom they have been forced 
more than once by the pressure of circum- 
stances during the continuance of the national 
struggle. As little can the more advanced 
elements of national progress among the Ger- 
mans oppose the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence. Precisely those demands which they 
have most emphasized, and which culminate 
in the national separation of the Germans in 
Bohemia, are completely satisfied by these 
resolutions. What yet remains to be accom- 
plished in a final determination in regard to 
the State language must be considered from 
an imperial rather than German point of 
view. 

The conclusions of the Union Conference 
as they now lie definitely before us contain 
little that is essential, not already in the un- 
official accounts. It becomes, however, more 
and more clear that a peaceful result was at- 
tainable only through the adoption of the 
position which has so long been proposed by 
the Germans, but so long declined both by 
the Government and by the Czechs, of the en- 
tire separation for administrative purposes of 
German-speaking Bohemia, and the reduction 
by means of it to a minimum of all friction 
between the two races. This constitutes the 
basis of the conciliatory compromise, Upon 
this are built the detailed provisions, the divi- 
sion into two sections of the Department of 
Education, of that of Agriculture, as also of 
the higher courts, and finally of the separate 
sessions of the German and Czech delegates in 
the Landtag. Each nationality by this means 
acquires at those points where a compulsory 
joint administration gave rise to the most fre- 
quent and the most violent dissensions, its 
own administrative head, where ‘he procedures 
from both sections of the population will find 
their final decision in entire independence 
and without contact with each other. 

It is easy to see from this exhibit how unjust 
isthe expression—national dismemberment— 
as applied to the work of the Conference, In 
the united decisions of the Landtag ; in a com- 
mon presidency for all common interests, of 
all the authorities who are divided into the 
national sections ; in the fact that all matters of - 
common concern are laid before both divisions 
of the popular assembly, it sufficiently ap- 
pears that in the entire scope of the measures 
proposed, the national unity will be fully pre- 
served and even to the entire satisfaction of 
those who care more for historical traditions 
than for political advantage,—Neue Freie 





Presse, Vienna. 
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Tae Dvuxe or Orieans.— What the Govern- 
ment should have done was to escort the Duke 
to the frontier the very evening he was arrest- 
ed, Having just freed itself from General 
Boulanger, it has, in fact, created a new diffi- 
culty, prejudicial to the Republic, The ques- 
tion before the ministers now is, shall they 
act as men of authority, and repair their error 
at once, or shall they be mere opportunists, 
living and acting on the spur of the moment 
and guided by an impulse that may change 
with the slightest alteration in the Duke's 
affairs, One would suppose that there could 
be no doubt as to their course.—The Figaro, 
Paris. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Tue recent raids by women crusaders upon 
law-defying saloon-keepers in Missouri, Da- 
kota, and elsewhere, clearly show that the 
liquor traffic by its lawless impudence has 
been tempting the public sense of decency 
and justice too far. Every law—every prin- 
eiple of justice, whether formally expressed in 
law or not—is a grain of dynamite that must 
not be trampled upon recklessly. It will ex- 
plode, Let the rummies beware lest they 
come to believe their cry that ‘‘ Prohibition 
doesn’t prohibit,” and that ‘‘ the laws can’t 
be enforced.’’ Still more emphatically, let 
them beware lest society take those rebellious 
taunts in earnest. Public sentiment expresses 
its cool, sober judgment in laws. That is the 
way we labor to have the liquor traffic sup- 
pressed. When provoked to indignation and 
revolution against lawlessness and tyranny, 
however, public sentiment does not stand 
upon formality. Once let a community under. 
stand that the law is inadequate to reach the 
case of a horse-thief, and public sentiment 
erystallizes into a noosed rope with a horse- 
thief dangling from the end of it. So with 
any other class of criminals. The surest way 
to provoke a revolution is to persuade right- 
eous, patriotic men that lawlessness is on 
top. The liquor traffic, by its reckless defi- 
ance of every just law against it, and its con- 
tempt for the public conscience, of which 
these laws are the calm, dispassionate expres- 
sion, is ‘‘ sowing the wind’’ and will surely 
“reap the whirlwind.” Rumsellers flatter 
themselves that public sentiment tolerates 
and therefore ‘indorses” their business, 
They are wofully mistaken ; an earthquake 
by and by will awaken them to realization of 
their mistake. ... And woe to the liquor 
traffic if it persists in its rebellion against just 
laws.—New York Voice. 





DRUNEENNESS is a prime cause of mob vio- 
lence. When you license an open bar-room, 
you license lawlessness in all its forms. A 
bar-room is usually the birthplace of a mob. 
If there are any latent elements of combustion 
in s community, the whiskey devil will apply 
the match. Senator Colquitt has said that if 
the bar-rooms were closed there would be no 
serious race trouble in the South. This may 
be an overstatement, but it is certainly true 
that the difficulties and perils of the race 
problem are increased beyond computation by 


of cause and effect. When you license the one 
you bargain for the other.—Christian Advocate, 
Nashville, Tenn., Organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. 





For two years past some of our trade have 
been wrapping themselves in a cloak of secur- 
ity and telling us ‘‘ We have got the Prohibi- 
tionists squelched.” We have replied, you 
haven’t ; you have only defeated them in cer- 
tain localities, but they never sleep, and their 
fanatical zeal will inspire them to seek new 
fields for conquest. . . . Some of our promi- 
nent patrons have recently said to us, are you 
not taking up more space in The Criterion 
than is necessary on the subject of Prohibition? 
We answer, we think not, for our trade needs 
all the facts on that point possible to warn 
them against the untiring energy of the mis- 
guided enemies of our trade. The ant has 
for all time been credited with the most un- 
tiring energy of any species of existing life. 
When their castle palace is disturbed or de- 
stroyed, they at once set to work with renewed 
energy to restore their wasted places, or 
migrate to a new field, hoping to meet with 
less obstructions in carrying out their persist- 
ent intentions ; such is the history and in- 
domitable perseverance of the misguided and 
impracticable Prohibitionists or Local Option- 
ists for getting tried results all over the coun- 
try... .. Beon your guard at all points, and 
watch your sleepless enemy.—From Mida’s 
Criterion, of Chicago, leading wholesale liquor 
trade organ of the West, 


° 





Ir seems to be impossible for either the 
Governor or the Republicans of the Legisla- 
ture to deal with liquor legislation without re- 
gard to party advantage, That is precisely 
what each party seeks whenever the subject 
is touched, and what it tries to prevent the 
other from getting. There is no probability 
that the Legislature would pass an Excise bill 
which the Republicans believed the Governor 
would sign, and there is just as little chance 
that the Governor would approve any measure 
which a majority of the Legislature will sup- 
port. The result of the last election was not 
calculated to convince either party that its 
course had been wrong in this matter. In 
fact, the liquor question had no perceptible 
effect upon that result. Whilo it is well to 
present this bill and keep up the agitation for 
improved excise legislation, there is small 
prospect of accomplishing anything while 
David B. Hill is Governor of the State.— New 
York Times. 





EDUCATION, 


Free Epvucation.—The schoolmaster is the 
best* policeman. Juvenile crime has dimin- 
ished in thirty years from 70 per 100,000 to 
17.6. The general condition of those classes 
of society which are affected by the elementary 
school system is vastly improved. But much 
remains to be done. In the first place, we are 
busy endeavoring, as Mr. Mundella says, to put 
a quart into a pint pot. English children leave 
school at far too early an age. In 8000 par- 





[ 
the licensed traffic in strong drink. Drunken- 
ness and mobs hold the relation to each other | 





even attaining that, and this cannot be said to 
be even the barest elementary education. 
Moreover, the better the teacher the sooner 
this standard is reached, and children pass 
out of this earlier and earlier every year, so 
that this thin varnish of education rapidly 
wears off in contact with the friction of every- 
day life, and too many of our children sink 
back into what may truly be called the bar- 
barism of the streets. Hence we ought to en- 
deavor to emulate the example of Continental 
countries, and not only keep the children at 
school longer, but insist upon their subse- 
quent attendance at evening continuation 
schools. One great difficulty is the want of 
appreciation on the part of the parents of the 
value and necessity of education. Until the 
richer classes feel that the thorough education 
of the poorer is the greatest possible safeguard 
against social upheaval, and the poorer classes 
see that in education lies their best hope of 
ameliorating their condition, the full benefits 
of our expenditure will not be realized. Nor 
indeed will this come about until our methods 
of teaching are reformed. We need to bear 
in mind that it is less the learning itself than 
the desire for it that we ought to encourage. 
The Speaker, London. 





Inp1an Epucation.—The felative merits in 
respect to the education of the Indians, of 
schools situated on reservations and those not 
situated on reservations, constitute a matter 
of dispute. The Indians themselves appear 
to favor reservation schools ; others think the 
individual pupil is raised to a higher level by 
removal from reservation influences, It is 
undoubtedly true that on the reservations, 
local influences retard the improvement of the 
pupil, On the other hand, the pupils exert a 
more or less beneficial influence upon the 
homes to which they return after school hours, 
We think it wisest, on the whole, to increase 
the number as well as efficiency of the reser- 
vation schools without impairing the work 
and efficiency of schools like the one at Car- 
lisle, Pa.— Denver Republican. 





History In THE Pustic Scnoots.—The text- 
book in use in Boston some time since was 
dropped because of its references to indulg- 
ences in the Middle Ages. Its substitute 
wounded the sensibilities of others by its 
references to Henry VIII. and Catharine of 
Aragon, and of still others by detailing the per- 
secution of Catholics by Protestants, and now 
it is proposed to abolish the study of almost 
all history except perhaps that of Egypt, 
China, Greece, and Rome previous to 350 a.p. 
The order was as follows: 

That on and after September lst, 1890, no 
text-book in modern and medieval history be 
authorized for use in the high schools, and 
that on and after September Ist, 1890, any and 
all text-books in modern or medizval history 
now authorized in high schools be dropped 
from the list of authorized text-books. 

It was voted down ; but what a presentiment 
it brings up of the demon of revision, which 
has not spared even our hymnals, our New 
Testaments, our creeds, and whose blighting 
hand is even now on our facts of history. Is 


ishes the fourth standard gives total exemp-| there to be no end of revision?—New York 
tion, and many children leave school without | Evening Post. 
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Race QUESTION IN THE SoutH.—The supreme | Conference to meet at Bern in May and still | homes. To this add the intelligence, the 


crime at the South to-day is the nullification | more significant, the Emperor of Germany in- 
of national and State laws intended to protect | structing Bismarck to call a similar conference 


the colored vote, while the crime of the North 
is political indifference to this state of affairs. 
The party in power fails to fulfil its pledges 
in respect to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, It is the fate of hot climes to 
have always on their hands a race and indus- 
trial problem. The cancer of caste ever clings 
to the Tropic of Cancer. Climate, color, in- 
dolence, caste, greed, poverty, illiteracy, bar- 
barism, isolation, and impurity cause this 
state of affairs. We suggest the following 
remedies : 1. Education of both white and 
black—guarded national aid for a limited 
period, 2. Execution of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. If injustice continues 
bloody episodes are in the near future. 3. Con- 
stitutional and federal election laws honestly 
administered by both parties. Emigration 
eannot be extensive. Democratic shotgun 
supremacy will not be tolerated always. 4. 
Improvement of industrial agencies. 5. Legal 
defence co-operation. 6. Federal appoint- 
ments at home and abroad of men not in sym- 
pathy with the Southern oligarchy. 7. Imme- 
diate and continual elimination of fraudulent 
voting.—Joseph Cook (reported), in The Congre- 
gationalist, 


ANTI-SLAVERY COLONIZATION. 


Tue Swedish Anti-Slavery Society is de- 
termined to study the question which inter- 
ests it on the spot. Herr Zachrissen, the 
President, who is a man about thirty years of 
age, is preparing to lead an expedition to the 
Njiji country on the northeastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika. No State aid has been 
given, but one hundred artisans have volun- 
teered to join the expedition without pay and 
bind themselves to remain with it three years. 
Each man deposits a sum of £28 to meet the 
expense of return should ill-health compel it. 
The expenses of the undertaking are estimated 
at £20,000. After the extinction of the slave 
trade these men are expected to become 
permanent settlers. They do not propose to 
start till the middle of May. What the fate 
of this brave band marching into the centre of 
Africa may be we do not pretend to foretell, 
but whether success or failure awaits them, 
they make us feel that the days of chivalry 
have given place indeed to something better. 
— Manchester Guardian, England. 








NWDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 


Tuery admit of no quick and easy solution. 
No reform can secure equalization of all condi- 
tions ; there is no universal panacea, The so- 
lution of these problems is to be the work of the 
next century. If during that time society suc- 
ceeds in establishing the relations of men with 
each other on a just and permanent basis, 
time, suffering, thought, and experience will 
not have been expended in vain, Society has 
never had to deal with more difficult and per- 
plexing questions, or with questions less sus- 
ceptible of easy and rapid treatment. Itisa 
great gain that we have come to recognize 
their importance as overshadowing all other 
questions ; that we are eager for light ; and 
that this interest is felt in European govern- 
ments, the Swiss calling for an International 


| 





of the foreign Powers to be held at Berlin for 
the purpose of discussing the same question. 
Facts show a rapid growth of public opinion 
in candid, thoughtful, and open-minded recog- 
nition of the industrial revolution. It means 
nothing less than bringing the industrial sys- 
tem of the world into harmony with Christi- 
anity and the spirit and methods of modern 
democracy. — The Christian Union. 


RELIGIOUS. 


CREEDS AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 














piety, the open-hearted hospitality of our 
people, and coming here you'll not leave civili- 
zation behind,— Richmond Christian Advocate. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN WALES. 


Ir is only a commonplace io say thet the re- 
ligion which will do for England is not the re- 
ligion that will do for Wales. The moderate 
spirit of Anglicanism, the middle position of 
the Anglican Church—possessing neither the 
sensuous beauty of Catholicism nor the logical 
clearness of Protestantism—cannot satisfy the 
Celt. He must be in one extreme or other ; 
his religion must be all passion or all iron 
law ; he must be either a Catholic, like the 


Tue assertion by Dr. Charles Hodge that | Breton, or a Calvinist like the Welshman. 


nothing should keep any man out of the 
Church on earth which would not keep him 
out of the Church in heaven, is in the direct 
line of the liberal] action of the Presbyterian 
Church in confining its application of its Con- 
fession to church officers, but not using it as 
a test of church membership. The same gen- 
eral principle explains the action of the New 
York Presbytery in behalf of a short and sim- 
ple creed, not as a substitute for the old Con- 
fession, but to summarize and supplement it 
for church work, With few exceptions per- 
sonal belief in the doctrine remains and will 
guide in future action.— New York Observer. 





REVISION AND Division.— Within our Church 
there is a decided repugnance to division as 
an issue to the present discussion. There is 
buoyant feeling and good reasons for the gen- 
eral optimism. Party lines are not distinctly 
drawn, and no great leaders have sprung up 
to marshal their followers in companies 
against a recognized foe. Moderation and 
self-restraint have marked the debates as 
hitherto conducted. Yet it is not to be de- 
nied that there is grave and deepening anx- 
iety, especially among the laity. Three 
schisms have taken place in our American 
Church during a century and a half; two 
ending in grateful reunions ; the third is still 
unhealed.— The Presbyterian. 





Tue result is highly gratifying to the friends 
of revision. The opposition rallied all its 
forces. Their arguments and warnings were 
fairly considered and answered, and the full 
vote of the Presbytery was brought out. The 
majority of 50 in a total of 136 is decisive, but 
shows that the relative strength of the parties 
has not materially changed. It is significant 
that of the elders an overwhelming majority 
were in favor of revision. The guiding Spirit 
has not forsaken us, and we should set aside 
Christian pessimism, confident that the Church 
will adhere to her Christianity.—WNew York 
Evangelist. 





MetHopismM IN THE Movuntarns (SovutH),— 
Visit any of our circuits in these mountains 
(Virginia) and valleys, and you find churches 
that are a credit to the membership and an 
honor to the denomination. I recently heard 
the Presiding Elder of one of the mountain 
districts say that there was not asingle dilagi- 
dated church or parsonage in his work, 

Many of our citizens dwell in residences 
equal, if not superior to, the majority of city 





Naturally, of all the religions of the world, 
Anglicanism is the last the Welshman would 
embrace, 

Welsh Nonconformity, with its present al 
most perfect organization, is the form of re- 
ligion which can best supply the needs of 
Wales. Its pulpit was never more powerful, 
its influence has never been greater, the sects 
work in a harmony that is far more thorough 
than that of the sects within the Church, It 
is strange that the Church in Wales should 
have selected this time for its sham revival— 
when a great literary awakening is giving the 
Nonconformists new strength, when Welsh 
literature is developing into history and the 
novel, a novel in which the Welsh Church and 
Nonconformity are described as they really 
are.— The Speaker, London, 





WE read in the Northern Advance that the 
Welsh Nonconformists of four leading de- 
nominations are exchanging opinions favor- 
able to closer union. In England the differ- 
ent bodies of the Methodists are drawing to- 
gether in a decided manner, The change in 
this respect is very marked, In Manchester, 
last week, ministers of four sections spoke at 
a meeting in the Central Hall in favor of 
Methodist union. The tone of the meeting 
was quite in harmony with this sentiment, 
Probably the leaders of such movements are 
in advance of the rank and file of Noncon- 
formists, But this has been the case with 
some of the best of religious efforts. A wide 
yearning is being interpreted, and will be 
practical in its results. Yet the question 
arises, whether the amalgamation of various 
sections of Methodism will not strengthen 
rather than diminish the spirit of sectarian- 
ism. And so of other unifications, not of 
Christians as such, but of denominations, 
Christ prayed that we all might be one.— The 
Christian, London, 





Tue encyclical letter of the Pope affirms 
broadly and unmistakably the supremacy of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Pope pre- 
nounces with authority upon dogma and 
morals! ‘‘ The Church”’ must be loved before 
country, and must be obeyed rather than the 
State when there is a conflict ; before the law 
of man comes “‘ the law of God,’’ by which is 
meant that of the Church ; the bishops should 
not be judged, but should be submitted to and 
obeyed by the laity. The Encyclical very sig- 
nificantly proves the unchangeableness of 
Papal Rome, 
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Book Digests. 





Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 
By Rudolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Rudolfo Lanciani is Professor of Archzol- 
ogy in the University of Rome, and Director 
of Excavations for the National Government 
and Municipality, Since 1870 he has wit- 
nessed the turaing up of 270,000,000 cubic 
feet of the débris of the ancient city, filled 
with the art heirlooms of antiquity. Besides 
statuary, architectural ornaments, and articles 
of domestic use, nearly 4000 inscriptions have 
been read into the history of these now buried 
centuries, ‘‘ The stratum of pre-historic or 
traditional antiquities’’ has been penetrated 
as in ‘‘ the necropolis older than the walls of 
Servius Tullius ;’’ and the successive ages re- 
appear as ina panorama, “ To-day, for the 
first time since the fall of the empire, we are 
able to walk over the bare pavement of the 
Sacra Via, from its beginning near the Colos- 
seum to its end near the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, admiring on either side of the 
wonderful road the most glorious monuments 
of the republic and of the empire.”’ 

Of pre-historic times, the “ finds” disprove 
Prof. Middleton’s theory (1885) that the 
genesis of Rome was from an earlier Etruscan 
city ‘‘of great size and importance,” and 
clearly confirm the legends that (1) Rome was 
built by colonists from Alba Longa ; (2) these 
colonists were simple shepherds ; and (3) the 
foundation of Rome dates from the age of 
bronze. 

The sanitary knowledge of the ancients is 
clearly evinced. In earliest times the altars 
show that disease was fought only with hands 
lifted to the gods—to Mala Fortuna, Mefitis, 
Verminus, Cloacina, etc. From such super- 
stition they advanced rapidly in sanitary im- 
provements in the following chronological 


order: I. The construction of drains. II, 
Aqueducts, III. Paved roads, IV. Public 
cemeteries, V. Drainage of the Campagna. 


VI. Organization of medical help. The 
Cloaca Maxima has been supposed to mark 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c., as the 
time of the first scientific drainage ; but 
Lanciani has himself discovered a more an- 
cient one, and even another larger and of 
better workmanship. 

In 1876 the heavy foundation of a new house 
fell through a chasm of 30 feet. This was an 
ancient burial ditch close to the Agger of Ser- 
vius Tullius, the dead bodies in which (24,000 
within a space 160 by 100) crumbled into dust 
when exposed to the air, after having re- 
mained in form for twenty centuries. Police 
regulations were found inscribed on stone, 
indicating where carcases could and could 
not be dumped. 

In 1885 there was exhumed an ancient shop 
for the sale of votive objects to those who 
wished to return thanks for cure of disease— 
beautifully modelled heads, ears, breasts, arms, 
etc., which were offered to Zsculapius or 
other gods. 

In 1870 an inscription was found near the 
baths in the Trastevere, which suggests a 
healthful turn in the moral sense of the com- 
munity : ‘‘ By order of the mighty god Syl- 
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vanus, women are prohibited from stepping 
into the swimming basin reserved for men.’’ 

In 1881 was brought to light at the baths of 
Caracalla, an order of service for the attend- 
ants on April 19th, a.p, 226, giving the names 
and hours of the servants, who seem to have 
moved about underground, coming up at 
points where needed without being seen 
among other visitors than those they waited 
upon. 

Church historians are greatly interested in 
a graffilo, a caricature scratched on the walls 
of the Palace of the Caesars, representing our 
Lord with an ass’s head enduring crucifixion. 
By the cross is the figure of a man with arms 
raised in adoration, and the legend, ‘‘ Alex- 
amenos worships his God.”’ 

From 1875 to 1880 the columbaria of the 
servants of the Statilian family was uncovered. 
Upward of eight hundred tomb-stones were 
found within an area of a few thousand feet. 
Two sepulchres of the Augustan household 
contained the relics of six thousand servants, 
six hundred of whom were attached to the 
person of Livia. 

These inscriptions show the many subdivi- 
sions of labor in a princely house—e.g., 
Statilius Staurus’s keeper of Spanish horse, the 
puer capsarius, or boy who carried his overcoat ; 
two nutrices, or wet-nurses ; an obstetrix or mid- 
wife ; a collector of legacies ; a locator of real 
estate ; a keeper of the family tomb ; a keeper 


of the clothes of the grandfather ; a keeper’ 


of bathing towels, sponges, and ointments ; 
a chief washerman ; an oculist ; a female di- 
rector of the wool factory ; spinners ; dress- 
makers, etc, Indeed, an ancient aristocratic 
house had its industries so systematized, and 
all under such excellent paternal government, 
that one might imagine it to have furnished 
Mr, Bellamy his ideal community of a.p, 2000. 

In 1883 the Atreum Vest, or Convent of 
the Vestal Virgins, was explored, bringing to 
light many statues, busts, and rarest art 
fragments. One can almost see these holy 
maidens, the keepers of the sacred fire, and 
of the secrets of State, moving in a semi- 
celestial majesty amid the ruins of their an- 
cient splendor, or carried on the hearse for 
living burial because of feminine fault. 
There is room for endless play of historic im- 
agination over the discovery of the hexagonal 
foundation of the shrine in which the Pal- 
ladium was kept, the severe beauty of the 
marble faces of Flavia Publicia and another 
Vestalis Maxima, the hand-mill in which was 
ground the meal for the sacred cake mola salsa, 
the sleeping-cells and baths, and the many 
evidences of the last flights of the virgins 
from their sanctuary of ages, while Alaric the 
Goth was knocking at the gates of Rome. 

The discovery in 1883 of a private library 
room on the Via dello Statuto, with fragments 
of medallions that once ornamented the walls, 
gives Lanciani the text for a very instructive 
chapter on Ancient Libraries. 

In 1878 was exhumed the statue of a jockey, 
who, according to the inscription, had won 
sixty-five thousand dollars before he was 
twenty-two years old ; this reopens to us all 
the fascination of the ancient Hippodrome, 
as the headquarters of a battalion of police 
starts the picture of the marvellous discipline 
of these guardians of the daily peace. 








The Tiber and the Claudian Harbor have 
given up many secrets. We can now stroll 
about the docks of Trajan, where once were 
17,000 feet of warehouse frontage; gaze upon 
inscriptions exhibiting the commercial pride 
of Rome ; tie our boats to the stone rings where 
the corn-ships of Alexandria were fastened, 
while they were unlading the grain that kept 
the multitudes from starving after the confla- 
gration in the time of Nero and examine the 
wreck of a vessel that has lain for two thou- 
sand years at the bottom of the sea, etc. 

The ruins in the Campagna reveal the im- 
mense extent of the ancient city, the astound- 
ing beauty of villa architecture, the triumph 
of sanitary science over the malaria with which 
modern science does not seem able to cope. 

The two finest single contributions to the 
museum of Roman antiquities are the standing 
statue of an athlete and that of the sitting 
boxer, discovered in 1885, 

The most interesting parts of Lanciani’s 
book are his retouches of Roman history. 
He has spent so many hours among the old 
marbles and ruins that the dust of past ages 
muy be said to have colored the very ink with 
which he writes. Uncodnsciously he is a sort 
of Tacitus redivivus. 

He is remorseless in his rebuke of the art 
robbers who have carried on their pillages ua- 
der the name of art-progress, Thus, ‘‘ the 
rebuilding of St. Peter’s alone, from the pon- 
tificate of Martin V. to that of Pius VIL, 
caused more destruction, did more injury to 
ancient classic remains, than ten centuries of 
so-called barbarism. Of the huge and almost 
incredible mass of marbles of every nature, 
color, value, and description, used in build. 
ing St. Peter’s, until the beginning of the 
present century, not an inch, not an atom, 
comes from modern quarries ; they were al} 
removed from classic buildings, many of which 
were levelled to the ground for the sake of one 
or two pieces only.” 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By George 
Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical The- 


ology, New College, Edinburgh. T. & T. 
Clark, Publishers, Edinburgh. 1889. 


The plan of this book is admirable. It is a 
survey of theology from the view-point of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This is presented 
in a threefold division, to wit ; the testimony 
of Scripture to the doctrine ; the results of the- 
ological discussion upon the doctrine; and 
the history of the doctrine, 

As preliminary to the work before him, the 
author gives a brief outline of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. He maintains that there is one 
God, or divine essence ; that this numerically 
divine essence is common to three truly divine 
Persons, who are designated Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. As to the divine works, the 
Father is the source from which every opera- 
tion emanates, the Son is the medium through 
which it is performed, and the Holy Ghost is 
the executive by which it is carried into 
effect. 

Nearly one hundred pages are given to a 
consideration of the testimony of Scripture to 
the Personality and work of the Spirit, from 
the time when He moved on the face of the 
waters, and brought cosmos out of chaos, until 
the time when the new heavens and new earth 
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shall appear as the result of His all-creative 


power z. 
In the beginning man was made to be the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. The first Adam 


had the Holy Spirit at his creation. His soul 
was inwardly irradiated with the supernatural 
presence of the Holy Ghost, which he might 
have.retained. But man’s fz#!linto sin involved 
the withdrawal of the Spirit, captivity to Satan 
Man 
is prone to evil and dea‘ in sin ; so that with- 
out the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit 
he is neither able nor willing to return to God. 

The Bible is the history of the divine method 
of restoration, No sooner had sin entered 
than we find the Mediator carrying out by His 
Spirit the provisions of the remedial plan. 
This was carried into effect through inspired 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and 
culminated in the incarnation, life, and death 
of the SonofGod. Christ, by His incarnation 
and atonement, opened the way for a larger 
and fuller effusion of the Spirit. Pentecost 
was the great day of the Holy Ghost, the 
epening of the river of the water of life, the | 
birthday of the Christian Church. 

The first lecture treats of the Personality 
and Procession of the Holy Ghost. 


and the corruption of his whole nature. 


Lawgivers, 


The argu- | 
ments, common to all orthodox systems, are | 
Our author | 
lays a much stronger emphasis on the proces- | 
sion of the Holy Spirit from both the Father 


and the Son than is usually laid by modern | 
He shows that the Holy Spirit in 
Seripture is spoken of as the Spirit of the | 
Father and of the Son. He holds that this 
could not be unless the Holy Spirit proceedeth 
equally from both. He maintains that the de- 
nial of this doctrine is fraught with danger in 
that it subverts the bond of unity in the Per- 
sons of the Trinity. 


used to prove His Personality. 


theologians. 


The second lecture is upon the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the anointing of Christ, first, 
at the incarnation ; second, at His baptism, 
as the public inauguration of the Lord Jesus 
into His office ; and third, at His exaltation. 
Before His resurrection Christ had been the 
Receiver of the Spirit, but after His resurrec- 
tion He was the Giver of the Spirit. 

The third lecture discusses the inspiration 
of the Prophets and the Apostles. ‘The au- 
thor’s statement of the inspiration of the 
Scripture is as follows: ‘‘ The Holy Spirit 
supplied prophets and apostles, as chosen or- 
gans, with gifts, which must be distinguished 
from ordinary grace, to give forth in human | 
forms of speech a revelation which must be 
accepted as the Word of God in its whole con- 
tents, and as the anthoritative guide for doc- 
trine and duty ” The anthor holds that the 
Spirit not only conveyed the truth to the| 
minds of the writers, but found adequate ex- 
pression for it, 


The Scriptures are inspired 
throughout by the Spirit of God, and given in 
human forms of expression, And yet the 
writers were not machines, nor were their 
mental peculiarities suppressed by the theop- 
neustic gift, 

The Spirit’s regenerating work upon the in- 
dividual is treated in the fourth lecture. Here | 
the author shows himself to be a Calvinist of 
the straitest sect. And yet his Calvinism is 
expressed with so much clearness and sweet- 


He 


ness that one is sorry to differ from him, 


THE 


for living contact with the masses, 
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holds that mankind is lost and hopelessly cor- 
rupt. Outof 


the corrupt mass God by election 
detinite 


pays the ransom, and upon whom the Holy 


selects a number, for whom Christ 
Spirit operates with sovereign and irresistible 
power to their salvation. He denies with much 
earnestness that the sinner can be a co-oper- 
ating factor in his own conversion, 

The fifth lecture, which is full of sunshine | 
for the believer, discusses the Spirit’s work in 
sanctification under the heads—the indwelling 
Spirit, the leading Spirit, the Spirit and Chris- 
tian ethics, and the degree of holiness attain- 
able through His sanctifying work. 

The sixth and last lecture takes a survey of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in and through the 
Church. The Tabernacle of God is with men. 
He now dwells among them. The achieve- | 
ments of the Church are the victories of the | 
Holy Ghost, who dwells in her. 

The most interesting part of this book is 
the third division—a history of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. With rapid sweep the au- 
thor carries us on from Pentecost through the 
first three centuries of the Christian Church, 
then through the successive epochs of Revival, 
such as the age of Augustine, of Barnard, of 
the Reformation, of Whitfield and Wesley, 
and of the great awakening of the present 
century. He holds that the doctrine of the 
Spirit, not less than the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, is the article of a standing or 
falling church, The Church of God is in her 
right attitude only when she is waiting fora 
fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit, who 
comes from Christ and leads to Christ, 





The style of our author is clear as crystal. 
His thought is strong and forcible. Admit 
his premises and you will be compelled to ad- ' 


mit his conclusion. | 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and | 


Philemon. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son. (8 x 6, 


493 pp.) 
This volume of expository preaching, as | 
the consummate achievement of the Master 
Preacher, and as furnishing the severest test | 


of the indolent or partially trained preach- | 


er, is a noiable illustration of the prin- | 
ciples. Not only is it one of the very | 
best of this series; it is in itself a model 


of popular exposition which every student 
and preacher will find it to his advantage | 
to study line by line. Its author is well and 
widely known as one of the most brilliant 
popular preachers of the day ; and this work 
furnishes a conclusive demonstration that ac- 
curate, critical study need not unfit a preacher 
It is a) 
bold thing to select the Epistle to Colossians ! 
for popular exposition, The epistle presents 
peculiar difficulties. It is aimed at a peculiar 
and subtle class of errors, It deals with some 
of the higher problems of Christology, and, 
like the other epistles of the imprisonment, it 
furnishes knotty problems of connection and 
phraseology. 

It is no light task to give a popular audience 
a clear view of those errors and heresies which | 
broke out in Phrygia, where the orgiastic cults | 
with their frenzied rites seemed akin to the| 
voleanic forces which clove the soil from time | 


to time ; to explain that strange mixture of 
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the 
1 which under 


Judaizing and Essene formalism with 


beginnings of gnostic mysticis? 
aced the existence of 
Equally difficult is the 


tecting, under these 


mined the faith and mer 
the Colossian Church. 
task of de r arly and remote 
forms of error, the same tendencies which, in 


different shape, are at work in the modern 


| Church, 


All this has been accomplished by Dr. Mac- 
laren with consummate skill. The character 
and tendencies of the Colossian heresy are set 
forth clearly and simply. The whole epistle 


}is thrown into masses and topically treated, 
| The readers and hearers become awake to the 


fact that the epistle is not an obsolete docu- 
ment dealing with exploded superstitions, but 


;aliving and pungent message to the Church 


of the present, instinct with wholesbme warn- 
ing and instruction. The preacher's style is 
lively and picturesque, bristling with graphic 
illustration and condensed thought, Any one 
who is familiar with the critical apparatus of 
the epistle will at once detect the fact that 
the author has studied it with laborious care 
and sound critical judgment, The close criti- 
eal netwo1k underlies the whole like chain 
mail under a beautiful upper garment. Fi- 
nally, the whole treatment of the epistle gathers 
itself up into one great theme—‘‘ the dignity 
end sole sufficiency of Jesus Christ as the Me- 
diator and Head of all creation and of the 
Church.’’ The shallow and starved religion, 
which contents itself with new humanitarian 
conceptions of Jesus of Nazareth, needs to be 
deepened and filled out by these lofty truths 
before it can acquire solidity and steadfastness 
sufficient to 
sinful 


be the unmoved foundation of 
This letter itself 
dwells upon two applications of its principles 


and mortal lives. 


to two classes of error which, in somewhat 


| changed forms, exist now as then—the error 


of the ceremonialist, to whom religion was 
mainly a matter of ritual, and the error of the 
speculative thinker, to whom the universe was 
filled with forces which left no room for the 
working of a personal will. 

With all our high praise for this admirable 
piece of exposition, we cannot be expected to 
accept all the author's conclusions on points 
where scholars will inevitably differ. As to 
interpretation, to select a single example, we 
cannot agree with his exegesis of Ch. 2; 14, 
15, in which he has followed the more common 
explanation of the ‘‘ principalities and powers” 
as representing the forces of Satan's kingdom. 
The less familiar explanation of Ritschl and 
Sabatier, which is ably elaborated by Mr. G, 
C. Findlay in ‘‘ The Expositor’ (second Ser. 
x., 403), seems, on the whole, to be nearer the 
truth, and relieves the interpretation of some 
grave grammatical difficulties which attach to 
the exegesis adopted by Dr. Maclaren. This 
explanation refers the ‘principalities and 
powers” to the angelic hosts through whose 
ministry the law was given, and fits into the 
peculiar heresy of angel-worship which pre- 
vailed in the Colossian Church, 

We cannot, moreover, endorse the doctor's 
strong disapproval of ritual. It is quite true 
that ritual may help to foster formalism; but 
it may also serve as a help to many whose faith 
and education do not suffer them to be at home 
in the region of pure spirituality. “ Faith 
through form’’ may be as pure as faith without 
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form ; and it is not in the economy of ritual 
alone that formalism has developed. 


Wolf, Edmund Jacob, D.D. The Lutherans in 
America, New York: J. A. Hill&Co. Pp. 
xx,, 544, $2.75, 


This is a portly volume of five hundred and 
forty-four pages, well bound, printed in type 
easy to old or weak eyes, indexed with care, 
and well furnished with wood-cuts, which, 
however, do not illustrate the progress of 
American art in this direction, The Lutheran 
host numbers forty-two millions, and in the 
United States they rank as the fourth denomi- 
nation in point of numbers, having one 
million ninety-nine thousand seven hundred 
and eight souls within their fold. Their story, 
as Professor Wolf, who is one of the faculty of 
the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, tells 
it, is one of ‘‘ struggle, progress, influence, 
and marvellous growth.’’ Dr. Henry Eyster 
Jacobs furnishes an introduction, but while 
this is good, it is but one plum in the pudding, 
for the author tells a story, and a capitally good 
one, too, The book is of that fascinating sort 
which carries one on tothe climax, Of course, 
no one in the oldest Protestant denomination, 
could begin with the Lutherans of New Am- 
sterdam, any more than the historian of our 
Civil War could open with Ruffin’s pulling of 
the ianyard of Moultrie’s first gun trained on 
Fort Sumter, We have chapters on the Church, 
the Reformation, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and these contain the very cream of 
scholarship and history. In Chapter IV. we 
touch American soil, and read of the fortunes 
of the first followers of Luther in America, 
who were not Germans or Swedes, but Dutch. 
In Holland a number of flurishing Lutheran 
congregations had been formed, which held 
their own even after the Reformed religion had 
assumed the extreme Calvinistic type. Lu- 
ther's first hymn is said to have been called 
forth by his sympathy with the martyrs of 
**the Church under the Cross in the Nether- 
lands,’’ and one would suppose that no per- 
secution of the Lutherans by the Calvinists 
was logically possible. Nor did such a thing 
vome to pass until after the Arminian contro- 
versy and the Synod of Dort in 1619, After 
that time, however, though the Lutherans had 
no more sympathy with the doctrines of Ar- 
minius than with the extreme tenets of Calvin, 
they fell under the same stress of fury which 
beheaded John of Barneveldt, and imprisoned 
Hugo Grotius, Transferred to the New Nether- 
lands, and vented upon the Lutherans on this 
side of the Atlantic, the bigotry of the Dutch 
Calvinists, made life to the Lutherans very 
burdensome, Their public conventicles and 
private gatherings were suppressed, and the 
Dutch pastors and Governor Stuyvesant were 
extremely zealous in endeavoring to stamp 


-out Lutheranism. Their hope was to make 


the New Netherlands ‘‘a little garden walled 
around,” but of Dordracene Calvinism only, 
By appealing, through their brethren in Hol- 
land of the powerful Amsterdam, to the West 
India Company, the Lutherans won toleration, 
and the zeal of Stuyvesant and Megapolensis 
was rebuked, Really, we are afraid that Pro- 
fessor Wolf's narrative will carry as much dev- 
astation into the orations at the Holland 





Society dinners, and to Reformed (Dutch) 
Church clergymen’s eulogies on Dutch tolera- 
tion and charity to all, as did the Revised 
Version into the barrels of old sermons written 
before 1884. 

After the Dutch came the Swedes, and last 
of all (before the Revolution) came Lutherans 
from the home of Lutheranism. These Ger- 
man emigrants, mostly from the Palatinate, 
were driven out by French invasions under 
Louis XIV., and later, and came mostly to 
Pennsylvania. This State, to the American 
Lutherans, is a kind of Holy Land, and as 
Professor Wolf tells the pathetic story, his 
zeal and imagination kindle toa glow. The 
‘*spot where first they trod” is eloquently 
familiar to him, as he is a native of the Key- 
stone State, and in literary charm this portion 
of his book is the best. After the coming of 
Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg—father alike 
of the reorganized churches and of the noble 
sons whose names adorn American history— 
a new era of prosperity dawned, despite the 
ravages of the Revolutionary War. Synods, 
both general and independent, were formed, 
and benevolence and education were developed 
and organized. The list of colleges, schools, 
orphan asylums, religious newspapers and 
publications in book form, of the Lutherans, 
will be a surprise to most persons not familiar 
with the history of this religious body. More 
than any other Protestant church, the Luther- 
an maintains instruction in the catechism as 
an indispensable feature of religious training, 
and retains in her hands the general education 
of the young. In theology her teachings is 
‘**Christocentric,’”’ In regard to the Bible, 
the attitude of Lutheran scholars is that of 
reverent, free, critical inquiry, with very little 
that can be called bibliolatry. In custom, 
ritual, and minor dogma, there is considerable 
local variation. In her American communion, 
nearly every nationality and language of 
Northern Europe are represented, and this 
polyglot composition is at once a source of 
weakness and of strength, It is very difficult 
to get it into the heads of old people born in 
Europe that orthodoxy can have any concord 
with the English language. The landmarks 
of the faith to the Scandinavian seem to be in 
the Norse, to the German in Luther's language, 
and to the Danish in the tongue of Denmark. 
In the invincible solvent of the English lan- 
guage, however, ancestral European peculiar- 
ities are rapidly disappearing, and every year 
the Lutherans grow in homogeneity. Pro- 
fessor Wolf’s chapters on the Lutheran 
Church and Culture, Missions, Obligations to 
Other Communions, Distinguishing Doctrines 
and Features, Present Strength, and the Fu- 
ture of the Lutheran Church, ought to be read 
by all Americans, of whatever denomination. 

The author, intending to give a general and 
detailed view of what his fellow-communicants 
have done in our country, has succeeded ad- 
mirably. His narrative seems candid and fair 
to all parties within the Lutheran pale. He is 
familiar with original documents and informa- 
tion at first hand, and his narrative is pic- 
turesque, animated, clear, and put in modern, 
moving English. 


An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins, 
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bert Spencer. Appleton. Pp. xviii., 576. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


The influence of Herbert Spencer's philoso- 
phy has extended itself far beyond his disciples 
and can be traced in many of those who have set 
themselves most resolutely against it. We have 
philosophical writers in all the detailed de- 
partments of metaphysics, but asa philosopher, 
in the sense in which Plato, Spinoza, Kant 
and Hegel were philosophers—thinkers who 
have treated all existence from a single unitary 
point of view, our generation can present only 
Herbert Spencer as a candidate for the line of 
illustrious succession, It is true that he dif- 
fers from his predecessors in the fact that for 
him a large part of that field heretofore claimed 
for philosophy has no existence. The world 
which he recognizes, is the world of sensible 
phenomena. For the supersensible, the ideal, 
the spiritual, the eternal, he has no place. He 
is essentially secular, The ages may extend 
themselves in se@cula seeculorum, but for their 
phenomena he has room only so far as they 
are capable of scientific verification. 

His treatment of sociology and of the whole 
development of civilization as natural proc- 
esses has led, however, to generalizations in 
the broadest fields of investigation, of interest 
even to those who regard the principles from 
which they proceed as narrow and wholly in- 
adequate, 

Save for technical students in philoso- 
phy, the compilation of Mr. Collins sup- 
plies ample materials for a satisfactory ac- 
quaintance with all the leading applications 
of his system of thought. It has the advan- 
tage of having been prepared under Mr. Spen- 
cer’s owi: Supervision. It is therefore authori- 
tative. Mr. Spencer’s writings constitute a 
library in themselves, and this compact state- 
ment of all its leading positions will supply a 
very widespread need. 





Man and His Maladies ; or, the Way to Health. 
A Popular Handbook of Physiology and 
Domestic Medicine, in Accord with the Ad- 
vance in Medical Science. By A. £. Bridg- 
er, B.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Pp. 593. $2. 
This is not one of the conventional hand- 

books to health. It ures the dogmas of no 
particular school of medical treatment, and, 
on the other hand, is not a piece of special 
pleading for any of the new-fangled hobbies, 
Dr. Bridger is a true eclectic, emphasizing, 
however, the value of ‘‘ natural” remedies and 
simple treatment, instead of practising an 
eclecticism confined to a mere choice between 
different forms of drugging. Yet he does not 
discard drugs entirely, but insists upon their 
restricted and discriminating, rather than ex- 
clusive and promiscuous use, 





Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Fanny 
Chambers Gooch, Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, New York. Pp. 584. 

A chatty book, the result of the conviction 
that the Mexicans are not understood by 
their Anglo-Saxon neighbors, and deserve a 
far greater appreciation for their works and 
institutions projected and carried out under 
many difficulties. There is interwoven with 
accounts of popular life a good deal of in- 
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Current Events. 





Saturday, February 1st. 
Mr. Leland, ex-President Sixth National Bank, advances money to pay the 
depositors. 
Serpa Pinto returns to Delagoa Bay. 
Mexico formally recognizes the Republic of Brazil. 
London School Board passes resolution for free education. 


Sunday, February 2d. 
Rev. Dr. T, L. Cuyler resigns pastorate of Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn. 
Death of Secretary Blaine’s daughter, Mrs. Coppinger. 
Riot at a Polish church in Buffalo against the priest appointed by the bishop. 
Sears Building in Boston burned. 
Speaker Reed publishes a statement in regard to his Congressional rulings. 
Hanover raised to rank of Imperial Capital Residency, like Berlin, Potsdam, or 

Breslau. 


Monday, February 3d. 

Secretary Tracy's house at Washington burned, Miss Tracy suffocated. Mrs. 
Tracy fell from a window and was killed. Mrs, Wilmerding and daughter 
jump from a window and are saved. Secretary Tracy reecued unconscious. 

Installation of Seth Low as President of Columbia College. 

Dr. T. De W. Talmage returns from European trip. 

Congress seats Smith (Rep.) from West Virginia. 

Chicago Presbytery votes for revision, 

New York Presbytery votes for New Creed. 

Sixth National Bank opens. 


The Times compromises Mr. Parnell’s libel suit by payment of £5000. 


Tuesday, February 4th. 

Celebration in New York of centenary ef United States Supreme Court. 

Senate ratifies Samoan treaty. 

Fieming (Dem.) declared Governor of West Virginia 

Editor of Cologne Gazette imprisoned for calumny of the Emperor and his 
mother. 

Young Men’s Liberal Club, Toronto, repudiate address to the Queen and favor 
Canadian independence, 

The Czar refuses to recognize Brazil during lifetime of Dom Pedro II. 

Emperor William dines with Bismarck. 

New Island in the Pacific (Friendly Group) surveyed. 


Wednesday, February 5th. 
Meeting of Prominent Baltimore Democrats in favor of Ballot Reform. 
Large fire, Portland, Me. 
Heavy robbery from Pacific Express Company. 
Funeral of Mrs. and Miss Tracy at Washington. 
Samuel J. Randall seriously ill. 
Great floods in Oregon and avalanche in Idaho. 
Republican caucus adopts set of Congressional rules. 
Emperor William proposes international labor conference. 
Chinese victory in Formosa. 
England decides to occupy Makalolo Country and Shire River District, 
Russian conspiracy against Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
Count of Paris sails from Cadiz for West Indies. 
Election in Honolulu ; favorable to Kalakaua and the National Party. 


Thursday, February 6th. 

World's Fair Bill amended and passed in Senate at Albany. Amendments 
refused in the Assembly. 

Collector Salstonstal, Boston, replaced by A. W. Beard. 

First report of Nicaragua Canal Company sent to Senate, Washington. 

Investigation of Judge Bookstaver ordered by New York Senate. 

Colored convention, Washington, adjourns after electing P. B. 8S. Pinchback, 
President. 

New code of Congressional rules reported in the House. 

Colliery explosion, Monmouthshire, Wales. Three hundred miners impris- 
oned, two hundred rescued. 

Commercial treaty signed between Germany and Turkey. 

Australian Federation Conference at Melbourne. 

United States Senate confirmation of Samoan treaty praised in Germany. 


rriday, February 7/ 
Governor Hill urges Fair Bill as originally drawn. 
Heavy storms in Pennsylvania. Earthquake in New Jersey. Landslide in 
Oregon. 
Bill passed in Congress increasing pension of General Duryea (Duryea’s Zou- 
aves) to $100 a month. 


Duke of Orleans, eldest son of Count of Paris, enters Paris contrary to the law 
to enlist as a private soldier, and is arrested by the Government. 
Death of Captain General Salamanca at Cuba. 


Saturday, February 8th. 
General Sherman seventy years of age. 
Quorum secured in Montana Senate. 
President Fitzgerald, Irish National League, calls for funds for coming elec- 
tions in England. 


British Museum introduces electric lighting in large halls, 
Arraignment of Duke of Orleans at Tribunal of the Seine. 
Death of Cardinal Pecci, brother of the Pope, at Rome. 








Sunday, February 9th. 
Papal encyclical promulgated, insisting on the claims of the church as prior 
to those of the State. 
Two hundredth anniversary of the Schenectady Massacre. 
Icebergs reported in numbers in North Atlantic. 


Funeral of General Salamanca at Havana. 
Russia decides on establishing a legation in Mexico. 
Palace of Margaret of Navarre at Paris burned. 


Monday, February 10th. 

New Congressional rules presented and discussed in the Honse. 

Election in Salt Lake City. Victory of the Liberal, or anti-Mormon party. 

Charles Emory Smith, editor Philadelphia Press, nominated United States 
Minister to Russia. 

Mr. Carnegie’s proposal to give $1,000,000 for a library in Pittsburg, Pa., pre- 
sented and accepted ° 

Sioux reservation in South Dakota opened. 

Philadelphia Presbytery votes against revision. 


Brazilian Government establishes nine national holidays, one of them on 
July 4th. 

Numerous arrests in Bulgaria of plotters againet Prince Ferdinand 

Queen's speech read at ministerial dinners. 

Military revolt in Servia discovered and prevented. 


Tuesday, February 11th. 


Vote on new Congressional rules postponed till the 14th. 

World’s Fair Committee in New York stands by the original bill. 
Dedication of new building of Methodist Book Concern, New York. 
New Jersey Senate Committee discover ballot-box frauds in last election. 
Swarms of boomers enter Sioux Reservation. 


Portugal decides on improving the national defences, 

Riotous attack of French Canadians on Christian workers in Hull. 

Parliament convenes ; Queen's speech from the throne represents all English 
relations as favorable to peace and prosperity. 


Wednesday, February 12th. 


Fire in Catholic Orphan Asylum, New York ; children removed in safety. 
General Thomas J. Morgan confirmed as Indian Commissioner, 

Woman temperance crusade spreads in Missouri. 

Birthday of Lincoln celebrated. 

Congress congratulates new Republic of Brazil. 

King of Hawaiian Islands invited to send delegate to the International Confer- 
ence, 


Mr. Gladstone moves reply to speech from the throne. 

Duke of Orleans sentenced to two years’ imprisonment ; general approval, but 
expectation that a pardon will be granted. 

German Socialists withdraw decision for a general! strike. 

Stormy debate in Canadian Parliament over riot at Hull. 

Senhor Lobo replaced by Cesario Alvin as Minister of the Interior, Brazil. 


Thursday, February 13th. 
Oklahoma Territory bill passed, including No Man's Land. 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester confirmed as Superintendent of Indian Schools. 
Committee of American Bar Association argue plan for relief of Supreme Court 
before Senate and House Committee. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce holds its first annual dinner. 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association endorses international copyright. 


Report of Parnell Commission presented to the House of Commons, exonerat- 
ing Mr. Parnell and associates from complicity or sympathy with Irish crimes, 
and declares The Times’ letters forgeries, but condemns the National League 
as conducive to violence. 

Death of Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Defeat of Ras Aloula by King Meneleh of Abyssinia. 

Moussa Beg, Koordish chief, imprisoned at Constantinople at request of Amer- 
ican Minister. 


Friday, February 14th. 

House Committee on Fair reports two bills : (1) for the holding of the fair in 
either New York, Chicago, or St. Louis ; (2) for holding it at Washington. 

United States deputy marshal murdered in Florida. 

New code of Congressional rules, as proposed by Speaker Reed, adopted by 
the Honse. 

House Committee on Elections seats two Republicans and one Democrat. 

Charles Emory Smith confirmed as Minister to Russia. 

Body of Hiram Sawtelle found in woods near Lebanon, Me. 


Mr. Parnell questions the Government as to its position in regard to the report 
of the commission. Reply reserved. A)l sides praise the report. 

Irish Presbyterian churches denounce Catholic endowment. 

Emperor William's proposals for relief of working people submitted to Coun- 
cil of State. 

Toronto (Canada) University burned. 


Saturday, February 15th. 


Senate Committee commences investigation in regard to Montana senators. 
Executive Committee of World's Fair meets to oppose the amendments at Als 


bany. 
Republican State Committee meeting at New York endorses amendments at 
Albany. 


Mortgage indebtedness bill amended and passed in the House, Washington. 
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Russian Minister at Bucharest detected as instigating plot against Ferdinand 
~ of Bulgaria. 

Alexander of Battenberg to enter Austrian army as colonel. 

General Rodriguez Arias appointed Governor of Cuba. 


Sunday, February 16th. 
Effort to steal records of the Utah Commission discovered. 
Paris elections favorable to Boulanger. 
Cardinal Manning endorses Emperor William’s position toward working-men, 


Monday, February vith. 


Mr. Parnell repeats his question to the Government as to its intentions in 
regard to the Report of the Commission. 

Mr. W. H. Smith replies that the House will be asked to accept it, and thank 
the Commission for its just decision. 

President Carnot decides to pardon the Duke of Orleans and have him escorted 
to the frontier. 

Reported that the Pope for the first time left the Vatican incognito to visit his 
dying brother, Cardinal Pecci. 

George Kennan publishes letters in regard to the flogging and massacre of 
administrative exiles in Siberia. 

‘The new Sultan of Zan«ibar hoists his flag and receives foreign residents. 

A new Arab chief takes the field against Major Wissman, who will march into 
the interior at the end of April. 

‘Reported loss in a typhoon in China Sea of a large steamer, with 400 Chinese 
passengers and crew. 


Mass meeting in Cooper Union, New York City, in favor of World's Fair. 
Speeches by Depew, Warner Miller, and others. Depew's proposal that a 
two-thirds majority be required on important questions accepted by Platt. 

‘Congress decides to vote on the site of the fair, Monday, February 2ith. 

Mr. Carlisle withdraws minority opposition to acceptance of the record of the 
House, but intimates that the constitutionality of the new rules will be tested 
in the courts. 

Resolutions presented in the House favoring one term of six years for 
President and Vice-President, and terms of three years for members of the 
House. 

Secretary Windom decides to remove Castle Garden, probably to Bediow’'s 
Island. 


Bill for general manager of Post Office Department introduced in the House. 


Dominion Parliament decides to renew the modus vivendi in the Fishery 
question. 

A judge in Victoria (British Columbia) decides against United States rule in 
Behring Sea outside of the usual maritime limits. 

Attack by a mob in Hull, Canada, on three Protestant evangelists. 

Another heavy blockade and snowstorm in the Sierras. 


Tuesday, February 18th. 
Opening of three days’ convention of Nationa) Education Association, New 
York. 
Blaine-Pauncefote Extradition Treaty with England ratified. 
Opening of National American Woman Suffrage Association, Washington. 
Admission of Idaho to Statehood recommended by Senate Committee. 


Another Cronin conspirator, J. B. Kelley, identified as J. B. Simonds, arrested 
in St. Louis. 


Mr. Parnell's amendment to the Queen’s speech rejected. 

Death of Connt Audrassy at Buda-Pesth, aged 65. 

Sarah Bernhardt plans a new Passion Play, in which she is to personate the 
Virgin Mary. 

Russia renews her lease to the Alaska Commercial Company. 

Swise Government issues programme for the coming Labor Conference. 


Wednesday, February 19th. 


Ballot Reform Bill passed by Senate in Olympia, Washington. 

Reyburn (Rep.) elected in Philadelphia to succeed Judge Kelley in the House. 

Fair Bill passed in both Houses at Albany. 

Gift to Springfield, Mass., of large estate for a park. 

Saxton Ballot Reform Bill passed by Senate at Albany. 

House Committee on Civil Service Reform commences investigation of the 
commission. 


Russia_demands of Bulgaria the payment of 3,000,000 roubles as cost of 
military occupation, 1877-78. 

Chess match between Tschigorir and Gunsberg a draw. 

A Papal brief suspends the laws of Lenten fast for countries suffering from 
influenza. 

Death of Joseph Biggar, Home Ruler, M.P. 


Thursday, February 2th. 
World's Fair Bill signed by Governor Hill at Albany. 
Corrupt Practices Bill passed by New York State Senate. 
High License Bill introduced by Senator Hendricks (New York). 


Debate in Senate (Washington) on murder of United States Marshal in 
Florida. 


Debate in House (Washington) on World's Fair site. 
Carnegie Library, Allegheny, Pa., dedicated by President Harrison. 
Navasea rioters sentenced at Baltimore, Md. 


In German elections Government loses several seats. 
Death of Count Napoleon Daru in France. 
Colliery explosion at Decize, France. 


Heavy socialist gains, 








Friday, February 2\st. 
Bids for Alaska seal fisheries opened in Treasury Department. 
Debate on World's Fair closed in the House, Vote set for Monday. 
Bill for creating Adirondack Park introduced in New York Senate. 
Arraignment of women who assaulted saloons in Missouri. 


Lord Wolseley criticised for article on British army in Harper’s Magazine. 
Cholera spreading in Mesopotamia. 

Compromise Dual-Language Bill passed in Dominion Parliament. 

Robert Browning's will disposes of $80,000. 

Russian loan covered seven times by subscriptions in Paris. 


Saturday, February 22d. 
Death of John Jacob Astor, aged sixty-seven. 
Temperance women convicted in Missouri of illegal assault on saloons, and 
fined $5 and costs. 


Portuguese opposition to England much more quiet. 

Anti-English sentiment in Spain quelled by the Government. 

Stanley decides, on account of health, to postpone visit to England till warm 
weather. 


Sunday, February 23d. 
Bursting of the dam of a storage reservoir in Arizona. 
and $1,000,000 of property. 
Rich and unexpected mines reported in Montana. 
Enforcement of Sunday Blue Laws in Norwalk, Conn. 


Loss of forty lives 


Holland Socialists arrested in Berlin ; expelled from the city. 
Party of Mormon missionaries assailed by mob in East London. 
President Carnot decides not to pardon the Duke of Orleans. 


Monday, February Ath. 
Voting on World’s Fair site in the House, Washington, stood —First vote: 
Chicago, 115; New York, 72; St. Louis, 61; Washington, 56 ; Cumberland 
Gap, 1. Eighth and last vote : Chicago, 157; New York, 107; St. Louis, 25; 
Washington, 18. 
Great enthusiasm in Chicago over the victory. 
Considerable disappointment in New York over the defeat. 


England to be represented at the Berlin Labor Conference. 
Sharp debate in Parliament on the report of the Parnell Commission. 
Duke of Orleans transferred to prison of Clairvaux. 


Tuesday, February 2th. 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, commences series of addresses at Coliegi- 
ate (Dutch) Church in New York. 
Heated discussion in Congress on murder of U. S. Marshal in Florida. 
Senate Silver Bill reported. 


Berne Labor Conference abandoned. 

French Chamber of Deputies adopts new rule giving the Speaker great power 
to punish disorderly members. 

Russian Minister at Washington instructed to present views of Russian Gov- 
ernment on the Behring Sea Question. 


Wednesday, February 26th. 

Pan-American Congress adopts resolutions favoring a railway connecting all the 
nations represented in the Congress. 

Third Party Prohibitionists nominate State Ticket in Rhode Island. 

Discussion in Congress of Blair Bill and election frauds in Arkansas. 

Sub-Committee of the House appointed to draft Chicago Fair Bill. 

John Jacob Astor’s will provides for about $700,000 legacies, chiefly to the 
Astor Library, and leaves the bulk of his property, estimated at over $150,- 
000,000, to William Waldorf Astor. 

Coroner’s jury convicts Isaac Sawtelle of myrder of his brother Hiram. 


France decides to take part in Berlin Conference.. 

Reported that Bismarck's intended resignation is delayed. 

Non-commissioned officers start from Berlin to assist Major Wissman in East 
Africa. 

Russian papers charge Austria with stirring up war. 


Thursday, February 27th. 

Milk Producers’ Uuion decide to set their own price for the New York 
market. 

Body of George H. Pendleton, late U. S. Minister to Germany, brought to New 
York by U. 8S. sloop of war Enterprise. 

Bill for purchase of lands in the Adirondacks passes New York Legislature. 

Atkinson (Rep.) from West Virginia seated in the House. 

Jaines Russell Lowell seriously ill. 


Bismarck forbids sale of any of German West Africa Company's possessions. 
State Council, Berlin, meets to consider Labor Question. 
Stanley plans to arrive in London, April 15th. 


Friday, February 28th. 


Ex-Congreseman Taulbee shot in the Capitol at Washington by Charles Kin- 
caid, a newspaper correspondent. 

Demands for exhibiting space pour in on the Chicago World’s Fair Committee. 

Contract for taking fur seals given to North American Commercial Company. 


Mr. Labouchere suspended from Parliament for accusing Lord Salisbury of 
falsehood in regard to the West End scandals. 

Count of Paris sails from Havana for Cadiz. 

Many Socialists elected on second ballots in Germany. 

Subjects of Berlin Labor Conference announced. 
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